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COMBINE TO MAINTAIN PRICES. 


This is the Advice of President Adams, of the Inter- 
iState Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


As requested, I will give some of my views of 
the tobacco question for your special edition. 

1. This is an age of combinations. Senator 
Hanna states, in a recent interview, that organ- 
ized labor and organized capital have brought 
about the success of our manufacturing indus- 
tries at home and abroad. Organized labor de- 
mands and gets higher wages; organized manu- 
facturers and railroad companies add the increase 
in wages to price of goods and freight rates. 


Hence all branches of industry that are so organ- 
ized that they get increased pay do not feel the 
effects of high prices. 

But what about the farmer, and especially the 
tobacco grower? He has to pay the price named 
by the organizations named and, not being or- 
ganized himself, has to receive for his products 
the price named by others. 

Human nature is just about the same, whether 
represented in railroad companies, manufacturers 
or a combination of tobacco buyers as found in 
the American Tobacco Company; and this human 
nature prompts every one to sell where he ean 
get the most and buy where it is cheapest. It 
secuius tu me it is a waste of wind and time to 
denounce these organizations that are living up- 
on and growing fat on the farmer without making 
a united effort to protect ourselves. This pro- 
tection is the object of the Tobaeco Growers’ As- 
sociation of Virginia and North Carolina. We 
concede to every combination or individual the 
right to a profit on his product or labor, and we 
claim the same right, but this claim must be 
backed up by organizaztion on our part or it will 
do us no good. 

All sensible men will endorse this idea, but 
many will say we can’t do it, and others will ask 
how it is to be done. It can be done just as other 
industries have organized. The Burley tobacco 
growers have organized. The wheat men of the 
West have done so. The truckers of Virginia in 
the agricultural line, and nearly every branch in 
the manufacturing line. are organized. We must 
adopt the same plan, viz., determine to stick to- 
gether and pick our best men to represent us in 
selling, make a price for tobacco that gives us a 
profit, and hold if necessary until demand forces 
the price to that point. 

The American Tobacco Company, as well as all 
others engaged in manufacturing tobacco, are de- 
pendent on leaf tobacco to run their business. 
The farmers hold and own the raw material. Man- 
ufacturers have not reduced the price of their 
manufactured goods, nothwithstanding there has 
been a reduction of the tax. Why should they 
reduce the price of leaf? There is no reason 
based on fair business principles, but combination 
enables them to sell and buy at their price. 

We concede to them the right to name the price 
on what belongs to them, but not on what be- 
longs to us. 

This is the idea that every tobacco grower 
ought to get fixed in his mind, and then he will 
be willing to make a determined effort which will 
put him on equal footing with other men. This 
grand principle of justice is taking hold of the 
tobacco growers in many sections, as evidenced 
by the number of clubs that are being organized. 
I would be glad to correspond with all interested 
and as far as I can, attend county meetings in 
both States to aid in organizing. 

Truly, Ss. C. ADAMS, 
President Inter-State Association. 
Red Oak, Va., Feb. 6, 1904. 





ORGANIZATION OF TOBACCO GROWERS. 





Views of President John Graham, of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Alliance. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


Nearly all classes of men have organized for 
the protection of their special interests except 
the farmer. Many of these organizations make 
the bulk of their profits out of the producing 
classes. They are entitled to a fair profit; but 
it is characteristic of human greed to disregard 
right and justice, hence the necessity on the part 
of farmers to organize for their own protec- 
tion. 

The farmers were united for a short time, un- 
til politicians divided them, and what were the 
beneficial results? The establishment of the 
Railroad Commission; the reduction of the rate 
of interest from eight to six per cent; the found- 
ing of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and of the State Normal and Industrial College 
for Women; larger appropriations for public 
schools and public institutions. Can any one 
truthfully deny that these benefits to the State 
were in great degree due to the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance / 

Have we nothing more to fear from our Mas- 
ters of Transportation? Has not the great Sea- 
board System of railroads been swallowed by the 
same syndicate that owns the Southern and domi- 
nates the Coast Line? Have not our railways, 
built in great part by the State and its citizens, 
passed into the hands of aliens, wko operate them 
for the through traffic regardless of the interests 
and convenience of he people who built them ? 

Must we tamely submit to the oppression of the 

American Tobacco Company? Twenty years ago 
forty or more independent factories bid against 
each other for leaf tobacco on the markets of 
North Carolina and Virginia. To-day one giant 
monopoly, with one buyer on a market, takes at 
its own valuation the property of the farmers of 
North Carolina. It is true that the farce of a 
sale is gone through and the farmer pays ware- 
house charges, auction fees, ete., but the price is 
fixed by the American Tobacco Company. Com- 
petition on the part of tobacco factories outside 
of the trust is prevented by the trust’s selling to- 
baeco below cost, if necessary, in the vicinage of 
the independent factory. 
_A solid organization of the farmers of North 
Carolina, Virginia and South Carolina ean sue- 
cessfully combat the trust. Such influence could 
be exerted that Federal officials would indict the 
American Tobacco Company under the Sherman 
Act. Organized and united, the farmers them- 
selves could employ the ablest lawyers to test the 
right of a monopoly to appropriate to its own 
use the property of others at an undervaluation. 
Organized, and acting with the sagacity of other 
corporations, the farmers can control the produc- 
tion of tobacco and obtain a fair price for their 
labor. Nor are the benefits of organization and 
co-operation confined to any one class of farmers. 
Our cotton farmers should build oil mills and 
utilize the meal and hulls in feeding stocks and 
thus make a large ver cent of their fertilizers at 
home, instead of buying such quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizers, chemically adulterated to such 
an extent that, while analyzing as well as they did 
twenty years ago, requirng double the quantity 
to produce the same results. 

Our public school terms should be extended in 
every district by voluntary subscription or local 


taxation. 
JOHN GRAHAM. 
Warrenton, N. O., Feb. 5, 1904. 





DIVERSIFY CROPS AND USE BETTER METHODS. 


This is the True Remedy, Says Col. John S. Cuning- 
ham, Last President of the North Carolina Tobacco 
Growers’ Association. 

Editors Progressive Farmer: 


“T never heard the word independence men- 
tioned that my own county did not occur to my 
mind.” Whilst I value as much as any, the great 
advantages that must result to us from inter- 
course with others and those who may come 
among us, I have always been impressed with the 
feeling that our industrial independence is de- 
pendent upon ourselves. It is true, and_ al- 
ways will be, that our people will succeed with 
simple industry and _ careful exactness in the 
utilization of their energies. 

The people of North Carolina have made a 
step, but perseverance is the great agent of suc- 
cess, and if we go on zealously, I believe that in 
a few years we shall arrive at a position of equal 
eomfort, of equal happiness, and of as good inde- 
pendence with that of any other people. 

This is a period that demands of each man that 
he must think. It was a period of some pros- 
perity in 1901 and 1902 among the tobacco farm- 
ers, but now the growers of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia have had a sudden blow 
struck them, by the low prices of tobacco, so the 
farmers must do something to protect them- 
This is,the beginning of the New Year, 
and each man must lay down his plans and decide 
The only remedy is in di- 
The farmer who grows his 
supplies at home, and then who plants all of the 
tobacco that he can cultivate well, will succeed. 

It is important for the tobacco growers, and cot- 
ton growers as well, to plant good seeds. It is 
always wise to select seed with care. Good prepa- 
ration is half cultivation, and this rate applies to 
all crops. Cotton is high, and the crop of 1904 
may be a large crop and much lower prices. So 
the farmer who grows his supplies will be hap- 
pier and better off than the farmer who does not. 
Fertilizers suited to the soil, and crops grown, 
should be carefully studied and considered. <A 
high grade of fertilizer is by far preferable to 
the low grades. If all of the farmers in North 
Carolina would take care of the manures and haul 
them out and use them on their crops, it would 
largely inerease their production and yield of all 
crops. 

The farmers should study the marketing and 
distributing of their products in the various 
channels of trade, and learn as much of the true 
value to their products to the manufacturer, as 
is known to the buyers, that they may not longer 
be in the dark, but fully posted regarding the 
business end of their affairs. We know how to 
produce. What we don’t know is, how to sell our 
products so as to make the profits we are en- 
titled to. 

The farmers must put more thought and brain 
in their business in dealing with the commercial 
world. They should regard education as the high- 
est clement in reaching the goal of suecess. 

The farmers should meet often, and diseuss 
these matters in loeal and State meetings, that all 
the information possible may be gathered to be 
utilized in solving the problem of how to sell to 
the best advantage. 

Yours truly, 


selves. 


what he is going to do. 
versification of crops. 


JOHN S. CUNINGHAM. 
Cuningham, N, C., Feb. 1, 1904. 
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GROWING TOBACCO SUCCESSFULLY. 





Mr. G. L. Allen Contributes an Unusually Valuable 
and Practical Paper. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 

It is very unusual for me to appear in print, 
but at your request I will give you a few of my 
ideas in regard to the nature and the cultivation 
of tobacco. 

Tobacco is a plant that has a great many pe- 
culiarites of its own, and it requires more exper- 
imental than scientific knowledge to understand 
its nature and be able to successfully manage 
it through all of its stages from the seed to the 
market. Hence I think a great deal of the writ- 
ting on tcebaceo by men who have the “Prof.” 
prefix their names, but without an experimental 
knowledge of it, is false in theory and very mis- 
leading. 

To raise tobacco successfully you must combine 
texture, size, body and color, which is very hard 
to do; and with either one of these characteristics 
lacking you will not have a tobacco that will de- 
mand a paying price on the market of to-day. A 
few yeurs ago it didn’t make so much difference 
whether you had body and texture or not, so you 
had a colory tobacco, it would demand a paying 
price. But it now seems that the day for thin, 
white, papery tobacco, such as is made in Eastern 
North Carvlina and South Carolina, has passed. 

There are three things essential to raising a 
high-grade tobacco—the right kind of soil, good 
seasons and experience. ‘ 

THE SOIL NEEDED. 


Not all soils are suitable to raise good tobacco, 
All farmers who have 
any experience in raising tobacco and know their 
farms have certain places they plant in tobacco 
and other places on the same farm they would not 
think of trying to raise fine tobacco on. The 
whiter the soil as a general thing the whiter the 
tobaceo when eured. A deep light soil with a 
coarse yellow subsoil is generally the best kind of 
land for tobacco. 


even in the tobacco belt. 


And not only the kind, but the condition of the 
soil has a great deal to do with the quality of 
tobacco raised. Rested land—that is, land after 
tobacco or corn that was allowed to grow to 
year before it is planted 
in tobaceo—is generally considered by experienced 
tobacco growers in the best condition for a fine 
erop. I think peas can profitably be sown on thin 
land for a few years, but the continual sowing 
of peas on tobacco land will cause it to have dark 
and green buts, which make a very unsalable to- 
baeceo. I have 
seen a few fine tobacco lots ruined for several 
years by a few crops of clover. It causes the to- 
bacco to dry spot and grow rough without any 
character and makes a very low grade tobacco. 


weeds the previous 


And clover is worse than peas. 


I know the above statements are contrary to the 
professional writing we see in seme of our agri- 
cutural papers, but expperimental knowledge has 
taught us that quality is more important than 
quantity and one of the great secrets in success- 
ful tobacco raising is to learn to combine them 
both in the same plant. 


HOW DIFFERENT SEASONS AFFECT THE OROP. 


Seasons play a very important part in raising 
a successful tobacco erop. As a general thing, 
It 
cannot stand too much rain; therefore the land 
If the water is allowed 
to stand on the land and the sun shines out hot, 
the tobacco will drown and flop down, ruining it. 

A very important thing in raising a good heavy 
bodied I think the rows 
should be four feet wide with the plants three 
feet on the drill—and then generally a missing 
hill will improve the plants on each side. 

Early tobacco is always best in this section. 


a moderately dry year is best for tobacco. 


should be well drained. 


is distance. 


tobacco 


It 


should be transplanted as early in May as possi- 











natural heat at the time, and then be governed 
by the way the tobacco takes it. 
Tobacco is a very uncertain crop, and is de- 


ble and I had rather have it planted the last of | 
April than in June. 
Tobacco, like most other crops, likes a deep | 








well-manured, well-pulverized soil to grow in,| 


and therefore the land should have a liberal ap- 
plication of barnyard or stable manure, the lat- 


ter preferable, and if fine, may be put in the, 





pendent upon so many different conditions. Some 
of them very often fail. And the price is just 
as uncertain. There is no other crop whose price 
fluctuates so much and so often. 











A TOBACCO FIELD NEAR MR. ALLEN’S HOME. 





(CREEMOOR, 


GRANVILLE COUNTY, N. C.) 
drill with from 150 to 200 pounds of a standard | 


high-grade fertilizer per thousand hills. 

Commence cultivating as soon as the plants 
have taken root; cultivate often and thoroughly 
and with good seasons, it ought to be in the top 
by the last of June or first of July. 


TOPPING. 


Then comes one of the most important ques- 
tions in the history of the crop—how to top it. 
You have to take a great many things in consid- 
eration when you start to top a tobacco crop. 
The quality of your tobacco when put on the 
market will depend a great deal upon how you 
succeed in topping it. In the first place, you 
should know your land, as some very fine tobacco 
soil will not grow coarse tobacco. You should 
also know something of the quantity of manure 
and fertilizer under it, and should also take in 
consideration the growth of the plant, as some- 
times plants side by side will mature more leaves 
than the other. Then guess the quantity of rain 
for the next month. All these things should be 
considered in topping tobacco. As a general thing, 
prime off bottom until leaves are off the ground 
and top best plants at about ten leaves and then 
on down according to condition of plant. 


HOUSING AND CURING. 


Another very important part in connection 
with raising a crop of tobacco, and one which is 
only .learned by experience, is when it is ready 
to be housed and how to cure it. I have known 
a great many good crops ruined for the want of 





i put some poiso 


judgment and patience. At this point tobacco cut | 


green will always make a poor thin light tobacco, 
and if allowed to stay on the hill too long, will 
generally get rough and disease. It is best to 
cut as soon as a good grain comes for a tough 
smooth leaf. 

HEAT IN CURING. 


I have seen a great many formulas written for 
curing, giving the exact heat to start with and 
for every few hours until cured. It always makes 
me tired to read anything like that—to think 
how little the writer must know of the nature of 
tobacco. Experience and common sense is the 
only sure guide to curing tobacco. The amount 
of heat necessary to yellow depends altogether 
upon the condition it is on the hill and time of 
year. Tobacco that ripens yellow and is cut in 
warm weather can be yellowed in the barn with 
a higher heat than when it ripens green and is 
cut in cool weather. One general rule by which 
you can always be governed is the heat should be 
started some 15 or 20 degrees higher than the 








Different sections are noted for their different 
kinds. A few counties in Piedmont North Caro- 
lina and Henry County, Va., are famed for their 
fine flavored fillers, but for fine wrappers with 
texture, body, flavor and color combined, there is 
no where in the world that can compare with what 
is known as the Beaverdam land in Southern 
Granville. G. i. ALLEN. 


Creedmoor, Granville Co., N. C. 





HARRY FARMER'S TALKS —CXL, 


More About the Management of Poultry. 


Editors Prugiessive Farmer: 


There are many of merit, but we want winter 
eggs. Any breed will lay eight or ten cent 
eggs, but we want 20 cent eggs. Chickens should 
be supplied with lime to prevent soft eggs. There 
is one thing that we have been unable to manage, 
i. e., to have eggs from hens that have taken a 
good long vacation to set. We have noticed that 
chickens hatched from eggs laid by hens that 
have taken a long vacation have more vitality 
than those laid by hens who have laid for a long 
time. We do not build nests for our hens now; 
after trying several years with as many different 
plans we find Miss Biddie prefers to select her 
own place. It causes us to lose some eggs, at the 
same time the worthless curs do not get as many 
to eat. When we have many visits from such we 
n in an egg and that ends his vis- 
its. When Mary Jane wishes to set a hen, she 
gets eggs that have been recently laid and marks 
each one with some ink, dating some of them 30 
she can tell when to expect the biddies. You 
know one is lable to forget, even when they try 
to set them on Saturday before the second Sun- 
day, the day that the preacher came to see us. 
When hens have access to sweet potatoes, or get 
all the collards they wish to eat or are moulting, 
they will not lay on our farm. It is an excellent 
plan when sweet potatoes are grown near the 
house to scatter on the land oats, or other winter 
growing grain at the time of digging the potatoes 
and the hens will feed on that instead of the pota- 
toes as they are very fond of green food of this 
kind in the winter. Sweet potatoes contain 80 
much starch that hens eating them become tvo 
fat. Exeeedingly fat hens will not lay. 

One successful poultry raiser gave the follow- 
ing plan in an exchange: The last of July he 
confines his hens so that they can get only 
just feed enough to keep them alive for four 
weeks, then they are fed all they will eat. In a 
short time the moulting is all over and the hens 
get down to business—high-priced eggs, while 
others are not getting any. We insisted on trying 
plan, and Mary Jane objected to this treat- 
ment as too cruel, but we have decided to try it 
next season. : 

Another says: Give the hens some salts (Ep- 
som) when the hens are too fat, with paying re- 
sults. Another lady who had large quantities 
all through the winter when eggs were at the 
highest notch, let her hens have oats to scratch 
in. One more point gained for oats as poultry 


food! HARRY FARMER. 
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THE TOBACCO SITUATION. 


Col. J. Bryan Grimes Advises Reduction of Acreage, 
More Accurate Statistics, and Tnorough Organiza- 
tion of Growers. 

Editors Progressive Farmer: 


I have appeared in the publie prints so mueh 
in the past few years about tobacco and the 
general agricultural situation, that I am rather 
reluctant to again write upon this subject, but 
will contribute a short article as you request. 
You will have dozens of contributors who from 
long years or practical and successful culture of 
tobacco are more competent to give your readers 
the details of successful crop-making than I am, 
so I will leave that to them. 

Different soils, different conditions and differ- 
ent types of tobacco require different treatment, 
and each farmer gencrally adopts those methods 
and practices which intclligenee, observation and 
experience teach him are most profitable to him. 
I will not attempt to advise but will say in pass- 
ing that one of the greatest mistakes that even 
old and successful planters make is in the selec- 
tion of fertilizers. I think the grades used for 
tobacco are generally too low. Many of our soils, 
especially in Eastern Carolina, are deficient in 
potash, Our tobacco fertilizers should contain 
more potash (derived from sulphate, of course) 
and I think an increase in ammonia would be 
found beneficial. The ammonia should be derived 
from vegetable or animal as well as mineral 
sources. 

As to the tobacco outlook for 1904 it is impos- 
sible to forecast. We have suffered in the season 
just passing probably as never before from igno- 
rance as to true conditions of the area, amount 
and quality of the crop as well as from trust rob- 
bery and we must find or make a way to remedy 
this. 

Even now when our tobacco is sold we know 
little or nothing of the size of the crop raised in 
1903. The Trust made their own estimate of the 
erop and fixed their own prices. 

Our farmers should get together and make an 
honest, systematic arrangement to reduce the 
crop of 1904 at least 33 1-3 per cent. That it 
will be reduced considerably no one doubts, for 
the high price of cotton, the scarcity of labor 
and the low price of tobacco will cause many to- 
baceo farmers to curtail their planting. On the 
other hand, there are many standing ready to 
take advantage of a supposed reduction to in- 
crease their own tobacco crop. We must try to 
perfect some organization by which this can be 
regulated. 

Some practical plan also should and must be 
devised by which accurate information ean be ob- 
tained about crops. This ean be done by legis- 
lation, by Departments of Agriculture, State and 
National, and by farmers associations. The next 
Legislature should require that every farmer when 
he lists his taxes should give a sworn statement 
as to his acreage in the different crops in each 
year, which information should be compiled and 
given to the public during the month of July. As 
I have said before with a smaller crop, tobacco 
will be higher, trust or no trust, and it behooves 
every farmer to share in this curtailment. <A 
small crop in North Carolina will probably bring 
a greater amount of money to North Carolina to- 
bacco farmers than a large crop, and certainly 
much greater profits which is the end the farmer 
is working for. 

Let us reduce our tobacco acreage and urge our 
people to diversify their crops raising such other 
things as their land will grow profitable. 

J. BRYAN GRIMES. 





Professor Soule, the Agriculturist of the Ten- 
nesse Station, says his Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 
186), that moderately good beef cattle, crossed 
with an improved strain of stock, should dress 
a least 60 per cent. 








Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 

Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











FEEDING BREEDING ANIMALS. 


It is a noteworthy fact that the excessive feed- 
ing of breeding stock is as harmful or more so 
than underfeeding. This is especially true when 
the feeding ration contains of an overabundance 
of carbonaceous foods. The use of this kind of 
feeding stuffs for breeding animals when mature, 
causes them to be over-fat and not as prolific as 
they otherwise might be. 

It should be borne in mind also, that a breeding 
animal must furnish material for the growing 
foetus. This is blood and tissue for every part 
of the offspring. Carbohydrates and fat cannot 
assist in providing this material. It comes solely 
from the protein of the food. It follows then 
cach pregnant animal should receive considerable 
protein in its ration for its own use and that of 
its developing progeny. 

THE Cow. 


The dairy cow should never be in a very fleshy 
eondition. The production of fat cells in the 
body is at the expense of milks cells, and the cow 
with beef tendencies is not usually a profitable 
milk producer. Since milk is not the object of 
great importance in the beef animal, blood and 
flesh are desired in breeding stock for beef. The 
dairy cow to be profitable should be in milk for 
cleven months each year. The cow that “goes 
dry” after five or six months milking, would be 
better for the shambles than in the dairy herd. 
Two or three months preceding calving, the dairy 
cow or beef cow should receive daily a pound or 
two of wheat bran, or four or five pounds of al- 
falfa, clover or cow pea hay, for needed protein 
and ash constituents in the ration. 


AT CALVING TIME 


At calving time the dairy cow should be put off 
to herself. Bran, clover, alfalfa or cow pea hay, 
together with ensilage or some other succulent 
food should furnish the daily ration. When ecalv- 
ing is over, cut off the ration for a day or so, 
feeding nothing but a little bran and succulent 
food. The quantity of food should then be in- 
ereased from the second day gradually until the 
eow is placed on her full ration. 

The beef cow usually is permitted to drop her 
ealf in the field. Since she is placed under con- 
ditions more natural to her, she will usually take 
eare of herself and only needs watching to see if 
the ealf is properly taking to its mother. 

THE BROOD SOW 


Corn has been connected so long with hog 
feeding it seems to hold the high place as a food 
for the brood sow. But this is wrong. Food of 
a more protein nature should be fed the sow pre- 
vious to dropping her pigs and while she is suck- 
ling them. Her food should be similar to the 
dairy cow in every sense of the word, so far as 
the grain part goes. Bran slop makes a very de- 
sirable food, and should be fed both before and 
after dropping her pigs. At pigging time the 
sow should never be disturbed, and the usually 
ration diminished for a day or two. Since young 
pigs are to be fed for some time through their 
mother, liberal feeding of the brood sow will al- 
ways be rewarded in more healthy and quick ma- 
turing stock. 

THE BROOD MARE 


The brood mare should be worked or exercised 
up to foaling time. Liberal feeding of oats and 
bran balanced with corn and hay will furnish a 
satisfactory ration for the mare before and after 
foaling. The same care should be used in dimin- 
ishing the food supply when the colt is born. The 
mother is feverish and weak at that time and 





should be fed only what is needed for appeasing 
the appetite. Like all other classes of breeding 
animals, the ration should be increased gradually 
after the offspring is born. 

THE EWES. 


What has been said in reference to the dairy 
cow is especially applicable to the suckling ewe, 
since, however, the first growth of lambs is chiefly 
from the mother’s milk, there is no reason for 
discussion of substitutes for this food. The ewe 
should be given food similar in every way to that 
offered the dairy cow—succulent, rich in protein 
and paltable. This can be supplied in good clover, 
alfalfa, cow pea hay and concentrates similarly 
used for the cow. From three-quarters to a 
pound of grain should be given. As the lambs 
increase in size they will quickly begin to eat with 
their mothers and the same food stuffs will be 
eaten greedily by them. 





Grading Up a Beef Herd. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor, Raleigh, N. C. 


My Dear Mr. Poe:—Professor Burkett’s article 
in vour issue of January 26th, in reply to an in- 
quiry from Mr. Joyner is right to the point, but 
I am inclined to differ with him in regard to his 
advice to grade up on Jersey stock in the effort 
to secure a beef herd. The writer’s experience 
is against this method of grading. The Jersey, 
as we all know, is a very old breed of cattle, line 
bred for years, and consequently the blood is very 
strong, and as the type of the special dairy ani- 
mal is entirely different from that of the beef an- 
imal, it will require several crosses to secure a 
first-class beef herd if the above method is em- 
ployed. Good Jersey cows ought to bring $30 to 
$40 as the market is to-day. And with the herd 
Mr. Joyner expects to maintain, it is the writer’s 
judgment that it will pay him to dispose of the 
good Jersey cows and purchase a car or two of 
high-grades of one of the three beef breeds, thus 
taking advantage of the other fellow’s ten or 
twelve years of grading up. 

The writer has within the past three years 
brought to North Carolina about three hundred 
head of high grade two year vld Angus heifers. 
These are range bred, all of a type, straight lined, 
all of a size, all black and hornless, and are giving 
a good aécount of themselves in their new home, 
the first lot producing 96 per cent of calves with- 
in four months after their arrival here. Their 
ealves are practically pure bred, and you must 
know they were fairly good from the fact that 
we sold a good-sized bunch six months old as 
feeders at $18 each f. o. b. These cattle cost 
us laid down here $36.75. 

Now in the writer’s opinion it would pay Mr. 
Joyner to purchase something of this sort rather 
than spend so much time grading up the Jer- 
seys. The scrub cows, if good large ones, would 
in my opinion, do much better as foundation 
stock than would the Island cattle. The Holsteins 
are not so bad, having Jarger frames and in the 
majority of cases, not of quite so pronounced 
dairy type as the Jersey. 

We must, if we expect to make a success in the 
production of beef, aim to produce the very best. 
Like produces like, so let us start right and when 
we get to the top will have the satisfaction of 
hallooing down to the other fellow. 

And while we are on the subject let us say that 
the sire is HALF the herd, so don’t look for the 
cheapest pure-bred scrub, but insist on a first- 
class animal, and don’t begrudge a living price 
for him. A. L. FRENCH. 

Rockingham Co., N. C. 





Good milkers will almost invariably show a well 
developed milk vein. This big vein, which carries 
the blood from the bag or udder to the heart for 
purification, should constitute considerable of a 
network on the udder itself and should then 
continue well forward on the belly and disappear 
in the region of the heart. 
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GENERAL NEWS 











Great Fire in Baltimore. 
As The 


great fire is sweeping through Baltimore. 


Progressive Farmer goes to press, a 

Break- 
ing out at 11 o’elock Sunday morning, it is re- 
ported at this writing (noon Monday) as still rag- 
ing with an estimated loss of over $200,000,000. 
The wholesale dry goods houses, $4,000,000 court 
house, and hundreds of other costly buildings have 
been consumed. It is one of the worst American 
fires on record, and will prove a staggering blow 
to Baltimore. 

Our information is that the fire department has 
now exhausted itself and the water supnlv and 
that the fire is sweeping on, beyond the control of 


man. 





The Lesser Events of Last Week. 

The Russian fleet has left Port Arthur. 

Mrs. Maybrick will not be released until next 
July. 

The general impression at Tokio is that all 
hope of peace is gone. 

The House passed the diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill without amendment. 


In the Maryland Legislature Isador Rayner 
was elected United States Senator. 


It is believed that Russia is massing troops in 
Corea and seeking to provoke Japtn to take the 
initiative. 


Governor William Taft tock the oath of office 
as Secretary of War and at once entered upon his 
new duties. 


The naval appropriation bill as prepared by 
the House committee carries an aggregate of 
$95,000,000. 


Senator Hanna’s illness is officially pronounced 
by his physicians to be irregular typhoid, not 
very serious. 


In the Philippines Governor Luke E. Wright 
and Vice Governor Henry C. Ide were formally 
inaugurated. 


The bodies of 150 vietims of the Harwick mine 
disaster have been recovered, and twenty more 
are still in the mine. 


Insurance rates on war risks advanced in Lon- 
don from 40 to 70 guineas on account of the 
Russo-Japanese dispute. 


The provision for a loan of $4,600,000 in aid 
of the St. Louis exposition was debated in the 
Senate, and finally adopted. 


President Roosevelt has sent to the Senate a 
mass of correspondence concerning the Panama 
revolution in response to Senator Gorman’s reso- 
lution. 


Fire in the heart of the wholesale district at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Tuesday night caused an esti- 
mated property loss of $400,000 and the lives of 


two firemen. 


The Democrats of the Twelfth New York dis- 
trict have W. Bourke Cochran for 
Congress to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
tirement of Geo. B. 

William C. Whitney, Seeretary of the Navy 
under President Cleveland’s first administration, 
died last Tuesday at his home in New York. The 
revival and equipment of our modern navy was 
due largely to his direetion of naval affairs. 


nominated 


McClellan, eleeted mayor. 


The vote in the Mississippi Legislature on the 
question of a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution was 53 for it to 39 against. As it 
requires two-thirds of the Legislature to adopt 
a constitutional amendment the prohibition 
amendment, it is believed, will be lost. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE DISPUTE. 





A Matter of Much Moment to Many Nations, to the 
Cause of Civilization, and to the Religious World. 


We present to our readers this week, on our 
front page, a map of: that section of the world 
which probably will be the great battle ground 
of nations. From that battle ground, if battle 
ground it must be, will spring the harvests for 
which the granaries of Christian civilization 
have been waiting during the long centuries. 

So it is entirely appropriate and natural that 
the eyes, not only of the civic, but of the religi- 
ous world should rest intently and anxiously on 
that portion of the Orient which we present to 
our readers in this issue. 

What is the trouble between the Jap and the 
Slav? Why is the former buying warships and 
changing its army of 175,000 men on a peace 





Japanese marched to the gates of Pekin and 
placed hoary, terrified China, or at least that 
part which was touched by the war, at their 
mercy, Russia, backed by Germany and France, 
stepped in and said to Japan: You must leave 
China. You must leave Korea. You must keep 
within bounds; Japan had nothing else to do 
than to accept the inevitable. For had not the 
appeal to Roseberry been in vain? England 
failed to see the “day of her merciful visitation” 
and allowed a hostile race to occupy the territory 
which might have remained in friendly hands had 
there been at England’s helm a man instead of 
Roseberry. 


But the Japanese, famed for their diplomacy, 
exacted from Russia a promise to evacuate Man- 
churia by October 8, 1908. Russian occupancy of 
Korea meant not only the impossibility of a free 
hand for Japan in Korea, but a possible Russian 
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occupation of Manchuria threatens the integrity 
footing, into an army of 675,000 men? Why is 
Russia fortifying Manchuria and sending thou- 
sands upon thousands of soldiers along that long 
line of railroad which stretches from St. Peters- 
to Vladivostok, which the 
Japan Sea? 


burg looks out on 


In general terms, Japan is an obstruction in 
the way of Russia’s march eastward. Russia’s 
of Japan. Russia for over a century has had its 
eyes not only the great inert drowsy empire of 
China, but upon the whole Orient. The fact has 
inoculated Japan with a chronic and persistent 
suspicion of Russia’s good faith even when the 
safest and most plausible assurances are given. 
Since October 8, 1903, Japan has had no doubt of 
Russia’s intention to command the Korean strait, 
which means, of course, a “eabined, cribbed, and 
confined” Japan, and a Russia the length of 
whose leash is measured only by the lengths of the 
lines of latitude and longitude. 

But to be more specific. When, in 1895, the 





occupancy of Korea. But October 8th came and 
went, and the sound of Russian hammers, build- 
ing forts, was still heard. 

Why the Great Powers have failed to compel 
Russia to keep its promise made to poor little 
Japan is a secret known only in diplomatic cir- 
cles. 

Since the middle of October Japan has consid- 
ered a war inevitable. Diplomatic messages have 
been received and sent, and at this writing Japan 
is awaiting what it is thought will be the last 
diplomatic fencing of the two nations. If Russia 
insists on holding Manchuria and refusing to 
give Japan right-of-way in Korea, there will be 
war. Japan never makes a bluff, and does not 
know the meaning of insincerity and _ bluster. 
Russia may find this out in time and avert, for 
awhile, the impending war. But that war will 
come in time. That war, in the final issue, may 
crush the Jap, but it will fail to establish the 
supremacy of the Slav in the Orient. It will 
prove the key to unlock the great gates to Anglo- 
Saxon liberty and enlightment. It will be the 
hand to level the mountains and fill up the val- 
leys to make a level highway for ‘the onward 
march of Immanuel.—Raleigh Christian Advo 
cate. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Correspondents 
and Exchanges. 


President Hobgood will rebuild at Oxford, and 
the buildings will be of brick, perfectly adapted 
to the needs of the school. 

Governor Ayeock is being strongly urged to 
commute the sentence of Jabez Register to life 
imprisonment. Register is from Columbus 
County. 

Plans are being submitted by architects for 
buildings to take the place of those destroyed 
by fire at the Normal and Industrial College of 
Greensboro. 

Capt. W. I. Everitt, the largest cotton farmer 
of Richmond County, has just sold his crop of 


527 bales, at fifteen cents a ponnd, which 
brought $40,000. 
Forty applicants are before the Supreme 


Court for license to practice law. Of these 
fourteen are from the University Law School and 
fifteen from Wake Forest..- 


The friends of the Baptist University all over 
North Carolina will rejoice to know that every 
dollar except two thousand has been raised to 
pay the debts due to that institution, and that 
amount has been subscribed by 
ties who will soon send in the 


Chatham Reeord: If there is any truth in the 
old ground-hog tradition we may expect a good 
deal more wintry weather, for it certainly saw 
its shadow on last Tuesday, as that day was 
as bright and sunshiny a day as could be. It is 
said that if the sun shines on the second of 
February the winter is only half gone. 


responsible par- 


eash. 


S. Hill Terry, the murderer of George Tate 
Bland, his son-in-law, committed suicide in his 
cell in the county jail in Wilmington Wednes- 
day. The weapon used was an ordinary steel 
case knife, which was sent in to him with his 
food. He made a deep gash in the right side of 
his neck large enough to admit a man’s fist. 
Within twenty minutes he bled to death. 


Washington dispatch 6th: Representative J. M. 
Gudger, Jr., of the Tenth North Carolina Dis- 
trict will retain his seat by the unanimous vote 
of the House of Representatives. This result is 
assured by reason of the action of the sub-com- 
mittee of election committee No. 1, having charge 
of the Moody contest, which decided unanimously 
that Mr. Gudger was legally elected and is enti- 
tled to hold his seat. 


Greensboro dispatch: An effort is being made 
here to set a movement on foot that will result 
in bringing to the idle farm lands of North 
Carolina practical, hard-working men who know 
how to farm. There are many successful farmers 
in the State, but there is room and opportunity 
for many more. To further this end, a meeting 
of all parties interested in this feature of de- 
velopment for the good old Tar Heel State has 
been called to be held in this city February 16th. 


Greensboro dispatch, 6th: At the meeting of 
the Republican State Executive Committee here 
to-day all the members were present except B. F. 
Mebane and J. P. Wilson of Charlotte. State 
Chairman T. S. Rollins presided and Secretary 
R. H. MeNeill was at his post. A committee of 
citizens representing the various interests of 
Greensboro appeared before the committee, invit- 
ing it to hold the next Republican State Conven- 
tion in this city. The invitation was accepted 
unanimously and May 18th was named as the 
date. There will be only one convention, at which 
delegates to the National Convention will be 
named and the nomination of full State ticket 
made. 





Raleigh Post: Mr. Charles H. Stanley, of 
Laurel Fork, Va., writes the Baltimore Manu- 
facturer’s Record enthusiastically of the pros- 
pects of the immediate construction of a railroad 
from Mount Airy in this State to cross the Blue 
Ridge and connect with the Norfolk and Western 
at Roanoke, Va. It will be an electric road, 
eighty-five miles long, the “electricity to be man- 
ufactured by water power near Floyd Court- 
house, that point being the centre of distribu- 
tion.” Our water powers will be manufacturing 
electricity to run many railroads in this and ad- 
joining States, as well as other enterprises, with- 
in a few years. All of which makes the measure 
for the reservation of the Appalachian forest re- 
serve the more urgent. 

Col. Olds: The Executive Committee of the 
State Anti-Saloon League had a session here, 
at which Mr. J. William Bailey presided. His 
report shows that last year elections were held in 
twenty-eight cities and towns for prohibition or 
dispensary, and that in twenty of these the Anti- 
Saloon League carried the day. The expenses of 
conducting the campaign for 1903 were $1,000, 
and a like sum is needed this year. Mr. Bailey 
will make a very active campaign in the State, 
and will speak in many counties. A thorough 
canvass is to be made everywhere to secure tem- 
perance pledges, this being a new feature of 
the work of the league. The latter will work for 
further legislation against liquor, will earnestly 
support the Watts liquor regulation law, and will 
ask the Legislature to enact a strong anti-jug 
law. The committee unanimously thanks Presi- 
dent Bailey for his zealous work. 





Congessman Klutz Favors National Aid to Good 
Roads. 


Representative Theodore F. Kluttz, of the 
Eighth District, has made a special study of the 
constitutionality of the various measures which 
have been introduced in Congress looking toward 
national aid in the construction of wagon roads 
throughout the country. It is probable that 
when the subject comes up in the House Mr. 
Kluttz will discuss it at some length. “One of 
the greatest crying needs of this great country 
is good roads,” said Mr. Kluttz this morning. 
“No argument can be needed to establish this 
proposition, because it is self-evident. We may 
legislate to benefit our cities and towns by erect- 
ing great public buildings; we may legislate to 
bring them traffic and commerce by voting great 
appropriations for river and harbor improve- 
ments, but if we fall short of building good roads 
to them we fail in that which would be of great- 
est benefit. Not only so, but we fail in our duty 
to the great rural population of the country as 
well. It is vain to build great cities and net- 
work them with railroads and canals, and to im- 
prove their rivers and harbors, unless we can 
give them the backing of a great tributary— 
rural agricultural population. A nation of cities 
would be an anomaly, an impossibility, a failure.” 
—Washington Cor. Post. 





Crate Trust Condemned. 


Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 3.—The executive com- 
mittee of the East Carolina Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association met here yesterday and 
passed strong resolutions condemning the com- 
bination entered into by certain manufacturers 
of strawberry crates and other packages used in 
shipping vegetables and fruit crops. This posi- 
tion was taken on the ground that the crate trust 
will work a great hardship unon the small growers 
by creating a monopoly in handling their crops. 
The association is pledged to protect the growers 
against all combinations likely to injure them or 
retard the development of the important indus- 
try, and to give all necessary financial support 
in fighting such combinations. 





SHOP TALK 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 








Our Tobacco Edition is all right, isn’t it? Prof. 
Kilgore’s article on “Fertilizers for Tobacco” is 
thoroughly practical and to the point, and the 
same thing may be said of Mr. G. L. Allen’s paper 
on “Growing Tobacco Successfully.” Another no- 
table paper on tobaeco eculture—written by Mr. 
Geo. T. Bullock, of the Rocky Mount Test 
Farm, who has made a special study of the sub- 
ject—arrived too late for this number, but will 
appear later. Col. J. Brvan Grimes makes some 
valuable suggestions in his letter on page 8, while 
the symposium by President Adams, of the Inter- 
State Tobacco Growers’ Association, President 
John Graham, of the State Alliance, and Presi- 
dent Jno. S. Cuningham, of the State Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, is probably the most strik- 
ing feature of the number. 

MORE GOOD THINGS TO COME. 


Having to print this week a number of special 
articles, has made it necessary to omit several 
letters which, in the usual order of things, would 
have appeared in this issue—anether poultry arti- 
cle by Mr. J. S. Jeffreys; a second paper on “Live 
Stock in North Carolina,” by Mr. J. S. Cates; 
“Spraying,” by Entomologist Franklin Sherman; 
“Spring Lambs,” by Samuel Archer; “Plowing,” 
by Dr. H. F. Freeman, ete., ete. All these will 
appear later. 

Next week, too, we shall publish replies to a 
number of agricultural inquiries that have been 
sent to us. Some regarding fertilizers still await 
the return of our Prof. Kilgore, who has been 
attending Farmers’ Institutes since January 20th, 
but these will have attention when he gets back 
to his office Thursday of this week. 

OTHER SPECIAL EDITIONS. 


March Ist we shall bring out our special “Cot- 
ton Edition,” and before the year ends, we expect 
to have special issues devoted to Small Grain, 
Live Stock, Trucking, Poultry, ete., ete. 

HOW WE GROW. 


It may interest you to know, kind reader, that 
our subseriptign receipts during January were 
larger than for the three preceding Januarys 
combined. This is an illustration of how we are 
growing. New subscribers are coming in at an 
unprecedented rate, and if every reader will do 
his part, we will double our circulation before 
next spring. And you, kind reader—you have 
some neighbors who ought to read the paper; see 
them this month and get them to subscribe. Re- 
member, we will move up the date on your label 
three months for every dollar in new subscriptions 
you send, and a whole year if you send as much as 
$3 in new subscriptions at one time. And now 
is the time to see the men whose names you sent 
us three or four weeks ago. 


HAVE YOU A GARDEN ? 


Have you a garden? Have you made it a sue- 
eess¢? If so, tell us about it. 

March Ist we are going to award a first prize— 
a two year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer—and a second prize—a copy of Burnet 
Landreth’s “Market Gardening”—for the _ best 
articles on “How to Make a Garden Plot Pay.” 
Writers should discuss laying off, cultivating, 
kind of crops to plant, fertilizing and manuring, 
marketing, succession of crops, and any other 
question bearing on the subject suggested. Let 
us have your letter promptly. If you can send 
photographs to illustrate the article, so much the 
better. We shall be glad to pay liberally for as 
many as we can use. 

And this reminds us to say that you ought to 
look over our advertising columns, make a list 
of the seedsmen, get their cattalogs, und order 
your seed for 1904. It is none too soon for this 
work. 





THE DATE ON YOUR LABEL. 


Our “devil”—that is to say, the printer who 
attends to our mailing “list, changes dates on 
labels, and keeps an eye on delinquents—was 
sick last week; we suppose the great revival of 
backsliders was too much for him. At any rate, 
he was sick, and we were unable to get our list 
corrected. If you have sent your renewal within 
the past two weeks, look for the change on label 
next week, 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


To a Snowbird.* 


Thou fleet, frail voyager of the scowling sky, 
Thy heavens swept by storms, thy earth so cold, 
Thou art too small with venturous winds to try 
Mid surging gusts thy devious course to hold: 
What charm doth keep thee here, when stronger 
forms 
Have sped in 
storms ? 








screaming haste before these 


A sparrow’s form, an eagle’s heart, is thine, 
Small wings, but strong and sure ’mid perils 
stern, 
Not honied ease, where tropic suns do shine, 
Can win thee from these frost-bound hills to 
turn: 
Thy being tuned to its wild melody, 
The storm is dearer than the calm to thee. 


Oh, surely kindly heaven has made thee know 
That secret taught by Him of Galilee, 
To comfort timorous men long years ago; 
That He who rules creation thinks of thee, 
Through eddying snow doth heed thy chirping 
eall, 
And when confused and weary, marks thy fall. 


Thou small, true knight upon my window ledge, 
Teach me to love the storm like thee, to keep 
Myself from sunny ease, to hold the pledge 
Of heaven sure while tempests round me sweep: 
So in my heart shall summer’s calm warmth cheer 
The bitter winter of life’s strenuous year. 


—C. L. Greaves. 





A Delightful Occasion. 


President Roosevelt has one phrase of greeting. 
He is “delighted” to see everybody and says 60 
with rare enthusiasm. 

A gentleman from Kentucky went in to see the 
President one day last spring. He sat in Secre- 
tary Loeb’s office awaiting his turn. The Presi- 
dent came bounding out of his private office to 
speak to Loeb and saw the Kentucky man sitting 
there. He looked inquiringly at Loeb -and the 
Secretary at once made the proper introductions. 
The President shook the visitor’s hand warmly, 
said he was “delighted” and then went back to his 
office. In a few minutes he came into the room 
again, looked at the Kentucky visitor, and, appa- 
rently, recognized him as some one he had seen 
before, for he shook hands with him again and 
again was “delighted.” 

This happened a third time, for the President 
was busy and much preoccupied. 

“T am sorry you have to wait so long,” said 
Loeb to the Kentuckian. 

“Oh,” he replied, “it’s all right. I’m going to 
wait until I can get in there to see him. When 
a man’s delighted to see me three times I guess 
he will give me what I want.”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Constipated Homes. 


The best thing that could happen to the aver- 
age home is to get rid of about half the stuff it 
contains. A home, like a person, is apt to be- 
come constipated. People keep buying new stuff 
bringing it into the house, shoving the old stuff 
aside, allowing corners and cupboards, attic and 
basement, to become congested with a lot of old 
clutter that is of no use to any one, but forms 
a hiding place for vermin and a breeding place 
for all sorts of germs. 

Constipated—that is what is the matter with 
such homes. What they need is a‘dose of physic. 
If the right sort of a burglar could enter such a 
house, back up a two-horse wagon in front, and 
haul off a few wagonloads of this useless stuff. 
the people in the house would not be the losers 
but the gainers. 

It is very easy to buy something and bring it 
home, but it is not quite so easy to get rid of it 
afterwards. So the stuff keeps accumulating. 





*This is No. 18 of a series of North Carolina Poems se- 
lected especially for The Progressive Farmer by the Kditor. 


Boxes and half-filled empty bottles, chests stuffed 
full of half-worn clothing, old rags, shelves piled 
up with miscellaneous matter hardly fit for use 
and yet too good to throw away, closets hung full 
of this and that. 

And so it is from basement to attic, wads of 
worthless rubbish, piles of paltry belongings, that 
attract dirt, that hold dirt, that vegetate dirt, 
and finally degenerate and crumble away into 
the dirtiest kind of dirt. 

What such homes need is a thorough physic, 
a drastic cathartic. If some gang of pillagers or 
horde of marauders would only come and pull 
out, kick loose, tear down, all this superfluous 
trash, then all might go well for a time. 

But no such relief will come. We must look 
in some other direction for help. 

Constipated homes ought to be treated on the 
same rational principles that we recommend for 
a constipated person. A quick purgative only 
palliates the case. If the constipating habits 
remain, the constipation will return. What is 
the use of giving physic to a mun who has slug- 
gish bowels? If he continues right along to eat 
too much or to eat improper food, and continues 
the other habits that have provoked the constipa- 
tion, his disease is sure to return. Of course, 
one is tempted always to think of physic, just 
as one is tempted to go into a cluttered-up home 
and kick about two-thirds of the old junk out 
into the street, but this, like physic, will not cure 
the complaint. 

The habits of the home should guard against 
household constipation. The first move should 
be made by the wife, to whom the following ad- 
vice is. submitted: 

Call the junk man to your home to-morrow. 
Persuade your husband to stay at home with you 
all day. Go over the house from top to bottom. 
Take away all superfluous stuff—chairs, benches, 
boxes, bottles, papers, old magazines, old clothing, 
worthless books, everything that is not needed. 

Trim it down close. The more you get rid of 
the better you will be off. Make clean every va- 
cant place that is left by the absence of these 
things. Put on a coat of paint or varnish or 
whitewash. Something or other to take the place 
of the confusion.—Columbus Medical Talk. 





A Real Distinction. 


Two ministers were discussing the characteris- 
tics of a third, who was known for his zeal as a 
controversalist. 1 

“Still, with all his peculiarities,” said one of 
them, “Brother Putnam leads a deeply religious 
life, does he not?” 

“Well,” responded the other, “I will hardly go 
so far as that, but I can say that I think he leads 
a deeply theological life.” 





Church Sleepers No Reflection on the Quality of the 
Sermon. 


Speaking of folks going to sleep during the 
sermon, one of the local pastors was asked the 
other day what the general feeling of the minis- 
try is towards church sleeping. “Does it make you 
feel as if you were not preaching much of a ser- 
mon when you sce some of the cungregation nod- 
ding?” he was asked. 

“Not a bit of it,” was the reply, given with a 
merry twinkle of the eye. “You see, the Serip- 
ture tells us that on a certain occasion when the 
Apostle Paul was preaching, one of his congre- 
gation went to sleep, fell out of the window and 
broke his neck. None of us think we can preach 
as good as Paul could.”—Monroe Journal. 





We Have It. 


We are publishing elsewhere a poem of Rev. 
Charles L. Greaves, the young pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Reidsville—an apostrophe to the 
snow bird—which must rank as one of the best of 
the North Carolina poems. The Progressive Far- 
mer ought to put in its album of Tar Lleel song. 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department should be ad- 
dressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care of The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


The way in which you have rallied to my sup- 
port in the effort to better our department, is in- 
deed encouraging. 

Eva Plamondon is with us again, after having 
been away so long. All of us are glad that she 
has returned and symapthize with her in the loss 
of her beloved father. 

Our letter from a student of the Normal and 
Industrial College, describing the fire, is exceed- 
inly interesting, and we beg that the writer be- 
come a regular contributor to Social Chat, as we 
admire her work and bravery,besides feeling con- 
fident that her talks would be eagerly listened to 
by all. 

Happiness sends me a personal note saying 
that she hopes to be with us soon. We are glad to 
know this and can assure her that the articles on 
war time experiences she proposes to write will 
be appropriate and doubtless interesting. 

We are delighted to have Aunt Mel with us 
again. 

Now hoping that many of you will become en- 
couraged to try to write for the entertainment 
and betterment of the Chat, I patiently await re- 
sults. AUNT JENNIE. 





The Fire at the Normal and Indus‘rial College—One 
Girl’s Experience. 


[The following letter was not written for pub- 
lication, but by the permission of the writer, I 
give it to our Circle. I am sure they will be 
interested in it—Aunt Jennie. ] 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—I wrote to your Thursday 
morning right after the students had all gotten: 
out of the building, to let you know that I was 
safe, but I have no idea what I said, so I will try 
to give you in this, some of the particulars, and 
how I got down from the fourth floor without 
getting singed. 

I finished my last examination Wednesday be- 
fore the fire, and being all worn out and half- 
sick with cold, I went to bed very early and slept 
till about two o’clock Thursday morning, when I 
awoke with my throat hurting me, and got up to 
get some water. My room mates both waked and 
we all talked and giggled awhile, then went back 
to sleep. J have no idea but that the kitchen was 
burning then, for it seemed we had scarcely gone 
to sleep when Julia, who is very nervous, was 
awakened by the noise and ealled to us, saying: 
“The building is on file.’ We sprang up, and 
some one (I surnose the teacher on our hall) 
threw open our door. I don’t think I'll ever for- 
get the sight that met my eyes. There was a 
continuous string of little white clad figures, 
some with shoes and some with none, pattering 
by our door and down the stair-way, which was 
right close to us; Julia seized her pocket-book 
and her wateh and pattered down after the rest. 
May and I burst out laughing, and she said: 
“Let’s not play idiots, too; there is no danger,” 
and I replied that I would as soon Lurn a little 
as go down like we were and freeze to death; so 
we fell to, and put on a full suit, shoes, ete. I 
even laced mine up. We had had so manv false 
alarms in practicing the fire drills that I had no 
idea that it was serious, or that the building 
would burn down as it did. Mav had already 
taken my big, red blanket from the bed and, I 
thought, gone down stairs but she had gone down 
the hall to investirate, and Miss Battle, our 
teacher, had her lighting the gas, so the girls 
could see. I went on industriously putting on 
clothes. I put on two skirts and a jacket over my 
kimona, and wrarved a blanket around me; then 
I seized an arm-full of clothes from the ward- 





—Asheville Gazette. 








robe and a picture from the wall. and turned 
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out the gas which I had lighted, and walked down | 
stairs. The end of the hall was burning when I 
left. On my way down I didn’t see a single girl 
erying or fainting,or trying to do the “dramatie” 
in anyway. I was never more cool in my life. 
And May was the same way. On my way down I 
met Louise, my best friend, who rooms in an- 
other dormitory, coming with a rain coat on and 
a pair of bed-room slippers, to rescue me. She 
weighs about one hundred pounds, so you ean im- 
agine she would have made great headway carry- 
ing my hundred and thirty-five pounds of avordu- 
pois down three flights of stairs. When she met 
me coming grinning with all those clothes on, 
my blanket around me, and both arms full, my 
hair pugged up with two hair pins, and that piec- 
ture under my arm, she gave a hysterical shriek 
of laughter and literally “fell on my neck.” Mav 
did not come down till after I did. She went 
back into our room after I had turned out the 
gas and tried to light it to hunt her watch, but in 
her hurry, she'broke the match on the gas fixture 
and was unable to light it. She hunted for her 
watch, a very handsome one that had been her 
greatgrandmother’s, but was unable to find it, so 
she gathered some little things—her purse, ete.’— 
and came down. As it happened, I had spent all 
the money I had the dav before, except one soli- 
tary quarter. I didn’t stop to get my purse, and 
I left my fraternity pin. I didn’t care so much 
for anything as I did for that. I almost cried 
when I remembered it, but I knew it was “no 
good” to cry then. 

I earried my pitiful little pile of “doll rags” 
to Louise’s room and then we went out sight- 
seeing. And “sights” most of the girls were. 
One had on her night dress and a fifteen dollar 
hat stuck on her head. Another her coat suit and 
hat, but no shoes or underclothes. One had wrap- 
ped a sheet around her; one had her manicure set 
and powder box; one brought out fifty-two cents 
clinched in her first, and left about ten dollars 
in her purse; one came rushing down the steps 
bumping a small trunk on behind her. She didn't 
stop till she had pulled it across the street in 
front of Dr. McIver’s home, when she sat down 
on it, happy as she could be, unaware of the fact 
that her costume was a little inadequate. Some 
of the young men threw their coats around the 
girls, and the poor things certainly did need 
wraps of some kind. 

You must not think that the girls were not 
brave, if they did come out of the building like 
they did. The flames were discovered by one of 
the girls who ran down her hall calling “fire,” 
and knocking at the girls’ doors as loudly as she 
eould. Another girl rang our fire-bell; another 
turned on the fire alarm, and some of them turned 
on the hose in the front hall and held them till 
the firemen came. 

Some of the newspapers made our watchman 
out quite a hero, but when IT went down I had my 
eyes open good and wide and IJ didn’t see anything 
of the watchman or any other man on the halls. 
The men got there after the girls were out of the 
building. The girls have all been cheerful, and 
this morning were sitting in groups singing. 
“Give us some clothes and we'll go home.” The 
most of them are pretty destitute. 

The people of Greensboro have been sending 
clothes and money out for us, and opening their 
homes to all the girls. JI never saw anything like 
it. It takes a time like this for us to learn our 
blessings and to learn how big people’s hearts are. 
I have had lots of invitations to stay with differ- 
ent people, and am now with L—’s 
Street. They are “kinder grand” to us. 
the college slang didn’t get burned. T was sick. 
but they applicd home remedies, turpentine, ete. 
and now I am alright. I am sure I would have 
had the grippe if it hadn’t been for the fire; it 
frightened me so, I took up my blankets and 


walked. 





cousins on —— 
You sce 











Don’t worry about me—I am well off in com- 





parison with some of the girls who came out 
without anything. Our trunks were not saved, 
as we were on the fourth floor but we are so 
thankful we got down from up there without 
getting hurt, we don’t worry about our clothes. 
Since writin~ the above, I have learned that 
the college is to be suspended for three weeks, 
and I shall come home Monday. I have lots to 
tell you when I do come, but I must close my let- 
ter now. Address me at the college. Vo WwW. 


P. S.—If my spelling is a little doubtful, please 
remember that my dictionary was burned, too. 





How One Farmer’s Wife Spends Her Time. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Having taken our imagin- 
ary excursion to city and country homes last 
week, I will now take the Chat readers into my 
own home. 

In the afternoon, there is a walk through the 
meadow to bring up the cows. I have some beauti- 
ful ones, and I love to go and watch the lowing 
herd as they “wind slowly o’er the lea” in their 
march from the nasture lands to their places in 
the barnyard stalls. They are all beautiful Jer- 
seys. Here they come now. They have gone 
down into, and are passing over the small stream 
and up they come again and around the brow of 
the hill. There is “Merry Maiden” in her frolic- 
some way, and meek-eved “Golden Ora.” They 
are all so gentle and docile with their large 
udders, and a bright, intelligent look in each of 
their faces. as they stop by me to be patted or get 
a earess from my hand, and looking up as if they 
would say: “We are doing the best that we ean.” 
If I had the time, I would introduce them to 
Aunt Jennie—some of the older ones, at least. 
that have been for years doin~ service in their 
way of buying sugar, coffee, salt, and other. sea- 
sonings, but I must hurry on, or I will lose the 
chance opportunity of gaining “Gordon Keith.” 

Bruno, a favorite Scotch collies, always goee 
with me, and sits back and busily moves his head 
backwards and forwards as if to count them as 
they pass him to make sure that not one is left 
behind, as they skirt a small stretch of pasture 
land and turn in the long lane that leads up to 
the big road. At the gate they must halt, or 
there might be a stampede, for just over the big 
road lies the road-bed of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad System, and the shrill whistle of a loeo- 
motive can already be heard behind a strip of 
woodland. It is the evening fast train passing 
swiftly by on its way South. It is gone in an in- 
stant, and in their restlessness, they stamp inn- 
patiently, eager to get through the gate and begin 
the march around the big road that leads to the 
barnyard. If we follow them around, we will 
find them each in their accustomed places in the 
stalls; indeed, one could not prevail on them to 
change the positions to which “Massy” has de- 
signed them. (Oh! that man would keep as well 
to his designated place!) 

And here is the little colt and the bossie calves. 
They would feel so slighted if Missie did not even 
mention them—the four baby ones at least. By 
their names, there is Onwa, Cretesia Bellturia, and 
the Countess Highclere, in their thick, glossy 
coats, and wrinkled necks, and here, too, is 
Cleopatra that Haywood, the colored milk man. 
would insist on calling “Killepatter.” All shy 
little fellows, they are, waiting for their supper. 

Soon the milking is over, and we will away to 
the separator room to see the milk turned through. 
I use an improved separator, with a capacity of 
from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
pounds per minute, the closest skimmer on record 
and an areator, too. The cream is thoroughly 
cleansed, and set away to ripen, after which it will 
he churned and moulded into eakes. Every effort 
has been made to raise the “Oakland Dairy But- 
ter” to the highest standard of butter excellency 
—a butter rich aroma and free from all impure 
bacteria after moulding. It is papered to pro- 
tect it, and bears our own stamp. The skim milk 















































































is sent back to the barnyard for the little calves 
and the buttermilk is poured to the little pigs. 
I like to see thirty or forty little flat-back pigs 
as they stand knee-deep in butter milk, and little 
eanary-colored ducks swim about in a large pan 
of the white fluid. It is all beautiful to me be- 
cause I love the home life. 

After the quict evening meal, my husband and 
I (for we live alone) sit together around a glow- 
ing fire. I have my music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, and he keeps to The Progressive Far- 
mer, Southern Planter, and lots and lots of Gov- 
ernment bulletins; he gets a monthly report and 
keeps a stock of them on hand. And if I should 
tire of the piano, I get down one of Dickens 
and begin to enojy Mr. Pickwick. Just as I am 
beginning to get well into the story, I must needs 
stop to listen to Mr. T., as he reads aloud some- 
thing from the pens of either Professor Massey, 
Doctor Kilgore, or perhaps ’tis a fine cow that 
Professor Burkett has written about that in her 
record is ahead of even our own “Queen Vic- 
toria.” Well, we will have to get Professor Bur- 
kett to tell us more about this fine cow. He reads 
aloud, and we comment together, and the evening 
with us is almost over.’ 

For we must be up early, and out for a walk in 
the early dawning to enjoy the exquisite pleasures 
of nature and drink in the invigorating and re- 
freshing breezes (nature’s best tonic) and enjoy 
the soft, mellow light of the early morning and 
the beautiful panorama of nature’s best theatrical 
performance. As we walk, we stop to observe, and 
now the dark blue curtains of heaven’s vault are 
folding back and we observe the glorious orb and 
admire God’s beautiful sun, as he emerges from 
the gilded gates of the east and comes slowly and 
delberately, but never failingly, on the stage of 


action. The glare of the noon-day sun and the 
glow of the evening sunset, have each their 
charms, but the pink rays of the rising sun shed 


a soft, mellow light that lulls to sleep the twink- 
ling stars and hushes the songs of the merle and 
the nightingale, and we cateh the first sweet notes 
of the lark. ’Tis then that the other birds sing 
more sweetly, too, but they are away from home 
just now—gone away to the Southlands to enjoy 
a brief vacation. They will be back in the early 
spring and build their nests in the orchards and 
form a choir in the big oak trees and warble their 
songs the liveelong day. I love to cateh the dif- 
ferent notes and tune them to the piana. I am of- 
ten asked the question if I never get lonely. The 
little birds are my nearest neighbors, but they 
don’t gossip about me. I have my morning duties, 
and in the afternoons I am self-sufficient. 

Soon it will be the spring-time, and then I will 
take eare of the little chicks. I wonder how many 
of the Cousins want to race with me raising little 
chicks¢ I have some beautiful Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, and until last year 1 was never physically 
able to raise them myself, but I took eare and 
attended to them through last spring, and I had 
just such success! They were like Unele Eben 
Holder’s “wash bilers’- there was “such a slew 
of them chicks”’—and that is just what Aunt Jen- 
nie will be saying about this letter, so I will quit, 
and bid you one and all a cordial good night. 

MRS. G. N. T. 

Oakland Dairy Farm, Middleburg, Vance Co., 





The First Snow of the Season 





-——Picture by George W. Cronyn (age 
Nicholas League Department, St. 
Magazine. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


The Russo-Japanese squable is still the chief 
topic of interest from an international stand- 
point; in National affairs, public attention is di- 
vided between the Panama Canal discussion and 
the early guns of the Presidential campaign; 
of Southern problems, the price of cotton is still 
paramount; while in North Carolina interest cen- 
tres in the South Dakota bond suit, decided ad- 
versely to North Carolina’s contention last week. 


* 
The South Dakota Bond Suit. 


From the best information we have been able 
to get, the history of the South Dakota bond 
suit, briefly stated, is about as follows: The 
Legislature of 1866-67 (which was, be it re- 
membered, elected by the white people of the 
State before negro suffrage brought the carpet- 
bagger into power) issued $1,500,000 in bonds 
to aid in the construction of the Western North 
Carolina Railroad, giving a second mortgage on 
the State’s interest in the road to secure the 
payment of the bonds. Now the building of the 
railroad, as a profit-making investment, was at 
that time a rather doubtful undertaking, and a 
second mortgage as security did not appeal very 
strongly to investors. Hence, the stock sold for 
only about 25 per cent of the face value. Then 
the deluge came, and the Reconstruction legisla- 
tures plunged the State almost hopelessly into 
debt. When the people regained control from 
the carpet-baggers in 1877, they took a reckoning 
and set themselves to the task of clearing off the 
State debts. Utterly fraudulent bonds they re- 
pudiated outright, but all debts honestly made 
they resolved to pay. And as it was clear that 
this $1,500,000 of 1867 North Carolina Railroad 
bonds, secured by the second mortgage on the 
State’s interest, had been honestly issued, the 
Legislature resolved to pay the owners as much as 
it appeared these owners had paid for the stock— 
25 cents on the dollar. Practically all the stock- 
holders, except the Schaefer Company of New 
York, with two hundred and forty $1,000 bonds, 
accepted the compromise offer. The Schaefers, 
however, have waited all these years hoping, by 
some means or other, to get the face value of the 
bonds plus the interest. But they have been stay- 
ed from legal action by the constitutional pro- 
vision which prohibited an individual from suing 
a State. In this quandary, they resorted to a 
sharp scheme. Assuming that a State can sue 
a State, even if an individual eannot, the Schac- 
fers gave ten of the bonds to the University of 
South Dakota, and that Commonwealth instituted 
suit against North Carolina for payment in full. 
Ex-Governor Daniel L. Russell, who—be it said 
to his shame—seems to have engineered this suit 
against the Commonwealth while holding the high 
office of Governor, was one of the counsel for 
South Dakota and ex-Senator Butler was an- 
other. The North Carolina officials made a stub- 
born fight, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a vote of 5 to 4, decides that South 
Dakota ean collect. 

Now the question aries as to what will be done 
with the other two hundred and forty $1,000 
bonds? The owners, who as individuals can get 

25 cents on the dollar—$62,000—ean, by giv- 

ing them to some State institution, force their 

collection at the face value of each bond plus 
$1,740 in interest, or about $700,000 in all. And 
it seems not improbable that some of our wild 
and woolly Commonwealths will be willing to en- 
ter into the scheme for a division of the spoils. 
Such a consummation—more than a half million 


* * 


only 


added to our State debt—is not a pleasing pros- 
pect for North Carolina tax-payers. 

* * * 

Russia and Japan. 

As this is written, war between Janan and Rus- 
sia seems inevitable, and the situation is one of 
such an extremely critical nature as to lend 
especial interest to the map of Japan, Korea and 
Manchuria which we are printing on page 4, along 
with the editorial comment of Editor Ivey, of 
the Raleigh Christian Advocate. 

And the war, if it come, will be one of no 
John Briben Walker de- 
clares, fortifying his position with an opinion of 
Napoleon’s, that the conflict is inevitable and that 
it will be one of the great wars of the ages. 


mean proportions. 


Commenting on the mtter in the February 
World’s Work, Editor Page says: 
“The struggle thus involves the fortune of 


three nations—Japan, whether she shall have a 
great future; Russia, whether she shall become 
the great Asiatic power; and England, whether 
her control of India and her Asiatie trade shall 
remain secure. If a world-wide war be prevented 
it will be a distinet triumph of civilization; and, 
if it come, it will shake European civilization to 
its foundations, and plunge us at once into a 
definite stage of the great conflict which seems 
inevitable at some time between Russia and Eng- 
land. It is, therefore, an ominous time. The 
greatest visible unsolved national problems of the 
future may be thrust at onee upon the world. 
The contemplation of these grave dangers brings 
cause for supreme thankfulness that, whatever 
come, we have a self-maintaing continent of our 
own, and that, with wise guidance, there is no 
necessary reason why we should be drawn into the 


conflict.” 
* Ps 


Politics and Public Affairs. 


The silent but apparently certain elimination of 
Arthur P. Gorman as a Presidential possibility is 
one of the really notable events of the past 
month. In his effort to pledge the Democratic 
Party, through its Senators, to the defeat of the 
Panama Canal treaty, he has failed conspicuous- 
ly, thus injuring his prestige as a National figure 
both by his own position and by his failure to 
rally other Democrats to his standard. In his 
own State his interests have suffered no less 
grievously. Unwisely entering into a family 
quarrel in the Maryland Legislature, he sought 
to force the election of one of his machine lead- 
ers as United States Senator. The scheme fail- 
ed, and Isidor Rayner, of Baltimore, the brilliant 
Jewish lawyer who gained National prominence 
as counsel for Admiral Schley in the Schley- 
Sampson dispute, has triumphed over his party’s 
machine and will go to the Senate as Gorman’s 
colleague. 

As Gorman’s star has waved, Parker’s has in- 
creased in brilliancy, and it now seems that the 
New York judge has a better prospect than any 
one else of getting the Democratic nomination 
for President. The boom for William R. Hearst, 
the wealthy owner of three great dailies in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco, is at- 
trtcing considerable attention, but we do not take 
it seriously. Hearst may have to be reckoned 
with in 1908, however. He is young, and his pa- 
pers have great influence, but we do not admire 
his methods or his character. 

The certainity of President Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion grows more indisputable day by day. It is 
now too late for Hanna’s boom, and the question 
of a running mate for Roosevelt now absorbs the 
attention of the Republican politicians. The 
friends of the administration want Senator Fair- 
banks, of Indiana (whose name has often been 
mentioned in connection with the Presidency it- 
self), first, because he is a Western man, and sec- 
ond, because he is a favorite of the Hanna fac- 
tion. 

Little has been said about the 


* 


Demoeratic 








Vice-Presidential candidate, but we do not think 
that it can be doubted that of all Western men, 
Joseph W. Folk, the famous and courageous 
young graft-fighter of Missouri, would prove the 
most attractive name for second place on the 
ticket. 

In his negro policy, Mr. Roosevelt appears to be 
“moderating” somewhat, as our North Carolina 
folks sometimes say of the weather. He has ap- 
pointed a white man to succeed Minnie Cox, the 
celebrated negro postmistress at Indianola, Miss., 
and it is now rumored that he may appoint a 
white man to succeed the negro Crum, whom the 
Senate has persistently refused to confirm as 
Collector of Customs at Charleston, S. C. It is 
to be regretted that President Roosevelt, a man 
of much higher character and higher ideals than 
the average public man, even the average public 
man of National prominence, has shown such ig- 
norance of the negro’s real needs and such stub- 
born folly in his treatment of the race problem 
generally. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that practically all the Texas negroes paid 
their poll tax last week before the expiration of 
the time limit which meant disfranchisement, 
while nearly 50,000 white men failed to pay. 
This was quite a surprise. Maryland is wrestling 
with the disfranchisement problem, and_ will 
probably adopt the “grandfather clause.” 

* 


* * 


The Price of Cotton. 


The price of cotton reached high water mark 
Monday and Tuesday of last week, but slumped 
woefully when Daniel J. Sully, the bull leader, 
quit the Cotton Exchanged for needed recreation, 
and the decline was accentuated later by rumors 
of war between Japan and Russia. We are print- 
ing on another page Dun’s report as to the pres- 
ent prospect of increased acreage, while our mar- 
ket figures give the price of the staple at the 
opening of the market yesterday (Monday). 

+ * * 


The Panama Canal Treaty. 


The passage of the Panama Canal treaty is as- 
sured. Senator Simmons is of the opinion that 
the majority of the Democratic Senators will sup- 
port it. In a strong speech justifying his own 
vote in the matter, Senator Simmons said he be- 
lieved the President and the Secretary of State 
should be relieved of all charge of complicity in 
the Panama revolt. He did not believe that the 
possession of information concerning an ap- 
proaching revolution should be accepted as dis- 
crediting the statement of the President, and 
added: 

“In entire deference to the views of others on 
this side of the chamber, who may differ with 
me in this opionion, I think that the statement 
of the President in this respect should be accept- 
ed. Undoubtedly the President knew of the forth- 
coming revolution in Panama. It was his duty, 
in view of imminent insurrection, to have on the 
ground sufficient force to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens. This he did, and 
if he had done no more than this he would have 
done no more than his duty under the law. 

“TI join my colleagues on this side of the cham- 
ber in condemning whatever wrong the President 
and the Administration may have done in connec- 
tion with the bringing about the independence of 
Panama, but in my vote on the treaty, I propose 
to recognize and act on the fact that Panama 
is an independent State, possessed of equal rights 
and powers to make this treaty as we ourselves 
possess, not only with our consent, but the prac- 
tically unanimous consent of all the civilized na- 
tions of the world. 

“To my mind, you might as well say that I ean- 
not administer on the estate of a dead man with- 
out approving of his death, as to say that I can- 
not act upon the admitted fact that Panama is an 
independent nation without approving of the 
means by which that independence was achieved.” 

We hope the treaty will be promptly ratified. 
The fact that England and other great nations 
recognized Panama almost as quickly as we did 
ought to relieve the Administration from sus- 
picion in this matter, unless such suspicion have 








a better basis than mere conjecture. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR TOBACCO. 


There are few products whose quantity and 
quality are more affected by kind of soil and fer- 
tilizer than is tobacco. For bright tobacco, the 
main kind grown in this State, the fine and deep 
sandy loam with yellow colored sandy clay* sub- 
soil is the type of land most largely used and the 
one which grows the best grade of this character 
of tobacco. Generally, the kind of soil that is 
suited to the production of tobacco, is better 
understood than the fertilizer that should be 
used on it. Evidence of this is seen in the great 
variation in the composition of fefrtilizers sold 
in the State, especially for use on the tobacco 
crop. In 1901 there were registered with the 
Department of Agriculture one hundred and 
eight (108) special fertilizers for tobacco. It is 
interesting in this connection to note the wide 
variation, as well as the average composition of 
these fertilizers. The highest amount of avail- 
able phosphoric acid guaranteed in any of them 
was 9.25 per cent, the lowest 5 per cent, and the 
average 8.12 per cent. The highest amount of 
ammonia guaranteed was 10 cent, the lowest 2 
per cent, and the average 2.73 per cent. The 
highest amount of potash guaranteed was 5 per 
cent, the lowest 1 per cent, and the average 2.64 
per cent. These wide variations in the amounts 
of the valuable fertilizer constitutents indicate 
that the fertilizers thmeselves must have had very 
varying effects on the quality and quantity of the 
tobacco crop. 

A study of the experiments in tobacco-growing 
and a consideration of the experiences of good 
tobacco-growers show that the amounts of am- 
monia and potash in the average tobacco fertili- 
zers, as stated above, are not as large as are need- 
ed to give the best results. It would appear that 
the largest amount of ammonia (10 per cent) in 
any of these “specials” is greater than is re- 
quired for bright tobacco, while the maximum 
quantity of potash (5 per cent) m any of the 
one hundred and eight brands is less than is 
used by numbers of our best bright tobacco grow- 
ers, especially in the eastern part of the State, 
but more than is employed in much of the old 
bright tobacco belt. A considerable number of 
these growers cither mix their own tobacco fer- 
tilizers, or else have them put up according to 
formulas of their suggestion. Below are given 
five formulas for mixing fertilizers for tobacco. 
The grade of these fertilizers will be higher and 
they will, of course, cost more than the goods 
that are generally used in the State on tobacco, 
but I feel confident that the increased yield will 
more than justify the additional expense. In our 
correspondence with farmers, we have been rec- 
ommending formulas of about the composition of 
these for a number of years, and evidence is 
accumulating which shows that the character of 
tobacco fertilizers is undergoing quite a consid- 
erable change. 


No. 1. 
Pounds. 
Cottonseed meal ois. cc ded cdescoecvesses M00 
Nate OF BOG: os. os sesccecs cv eves eraccca “200 
High-grade sulphate of potash............ 250 
IOV MHORNDATC: 6 i4622s es korereeaesccerere “TOD 
Matal. One FON: o. csc os 0e-0 oa + oka One 


This mixture will contain, available phosphorie 
acid, 6.3 per cent; potash, 6.9 per cent; ammonia, 
4.5 per cent. 





No. 2. 
Pounds. 
High grade dried blood...............-.. 500 
Nitrate of soda Reais talatarein Goa esttr Ares 125 
High-grade sulphate of potash.......... 310 
BOA BORD BGA ... 5 a0.ci 000s o0 0900 oes ocean ee 
MeOtel: ONO TOD; «5-65 a0 criee oss Coase en 


This mixture will contain, available phosphoric 
acid, 7.4 per cent; potash, 7.7 per cent; ammonia, 
5.2 per cent. 








Pounds. 
ee eGR reste Is siete s seen. tle Gale ereaieaieciaeres” HERO 
Nitrate of soda... oss. ss Sve treere OM aRers me 
High-grade sulphate of potash .......... 300 


INGA HOR PHOUO-o64. 6084 <ar05, 40.50: Seieh esos SOR ORO 





MOtAlS OUS LONG bc. ces540 88 Gow ee eae 2,000 


This mixture will contain, available phosphoric 
acid, 7.2 per cent; potash, 7.5 per cent; ammonia, 
4.6 per cent. 


No. 4. 
Pounds. 
WIG CULO 16.85. ons echo bs, dis eens bs Bee LOOe 
INMUT HUG ROM BOOM Weiser ws toes ewaeeins Seiiies HEOO 


High-grade sulphate of potash............ 400 
Acid phosphate ...... cies diese RROUO 


Total, one tons. 5.0) 2% sens S000 

This mixture will contain, available phosphoric 

acid, 7 per cent; potash, 10 per cent; ammonia, 
5 per cent. 


No. 5. 
Pounds. 
@OttONSEC MEAL 3. ss esas ae LOO 
INMTATO OF SOUR. Avec ipscictes tet s Nordieets 100 
High-grade sulphate of potash............ 300 
PRGIG: APHOBDUOUC. <avcie aie oie 1ssocieutersieteieseeies 900 
otal: (One) toms sos.e wis ios awe Gieredis ee OU 


This mixture will contain, available phosphoric 
acid, 7.2 per cent; potash, 7.7 per cent; ammonia, 
3.8 per cent. 

Four hundred to one thousand pounds of these 
mixtures should be used to the acre. 

The mixtures made from formulas Nos. 2 and 
38 are somewhat more concentrated than that 
from No. 1, on account of cottonseed meal con- 
taining less ammonia than fish scrap and dried 
blood. The three formulas are given to enable 
the use of any one of the three main organic, 
nitrogenous materials—dried blood, fish scrap 
and cottonseed meal. In the coast sections, fish 
scrap and meal are both easily obtained; some 
distance inland meal is more accessible, while in 
the far western end of the tobacco belt it will 
be found convenient to use dried blood. ‘All three 
are good sources of ammonia for tobacco. The 
other materials—nitrate of soda, sulphate of pot- 
ash, and acid phosphate—are the same for all 
mixtures. 

Oceasionally formulas furnishing as much as 
10 per cent of potash are wanted, and No. 4 has 
been arranged to meet needs of this nature. It is 
known that excellent tobacco, in quality and quan- 
tity, is grown by the use of fertilizers of this 
class, and some of our farmers greatly prefer 
them to others containing less potash. It takes 
considerable observation and experimentation to 
determine the best practice in matters of this 
kind. 

A limited quantity of stable manure is bene- 
ficial to’ tobacco and it succeeds well after pea- 
nuts. These materials add ammonia to the soil, 
and where heavy anvlications of fertilizers are to 
be made in conection with manure, and on pea- 
nut land, it would be well not to have so much 
ammonia in the fertilizer as is used in the ones 
employed on land not having other ammonia 
materials put on them. Formula No. 5 is de- 
signed to meet cases of this kind. A good many 
eastern tobacco growers plant tobacco after pea- 
nuts, and some of them grow peas between the 
hills of tobacco, planting them with hoes and put- 
ting six to ten peas in a place the latter part of 
June vr early in July. This improves the soil for 
after-crops, but tobacco grown after tobacco and 
peas is said not to be of good quality, though, 
as would be expected, the growth is very large. 

Good results will come from the use of high- 
grade fertilizers, such as are suggested above, 
or similar ones, and we believe that when once 
tried, there will be no inclination to go back to 
the lower grade ones now so largely used. 


B. W. KILGORE. 





TOBACCO BULLETINS, 


Three Government bulletins of special interest 
and value to tobacco growers are Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 82, “The Culture of Tobacco;” Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 83, “Tobacco Soils,” and the North 
Carolina Agricultural Exneriment Station’s Bul- 
letin No. 188, “The Granville Tobacco Wilt.” 
These bulletins are free to all applicants. The 
two first-named may be had from any Congress- 
man, while applications for the third should be 
addressed to Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director, Raleigh, 
N. C. A great deal of money has been spent in 
getting together the information contained in 
these publications and no farmer should fail to 
improve the opportunity to get a copy of each 
free of charge. 





ORGANIZATION OF TOBACCO GROWERS. 


We believe thoroughly in the organization of 
the tobacco growers. The farmers of the bright 
tobacco belt have an advantage over almost any 
other class of farmers in that the territory for 
growing the crop is limited—thus enabling them, 
if they would, to organize and command fair 
prices for their product. But they can never 
hope to accomplish anything by jerky, spasmodic 
action. “Eternal vigilance,’ we are told—not 
vigilance by fits and starts when conditions sud- 
denly become worse, but eternal vigilance—“is 
the price of liberty.” And the kind’ of organiza- 
tion farmers need and must have is an organiza- 
tion with purposes broad enough or business in- 
terests wide enough to hold the growers per- 
manently, steadfastly in its ranks—an organiza- 
tion which will hold itself intact and ready for 
action whether prices rise temporarily or continue 
at the present figures. A meeting first at one cen- 
tre, then another meeting months later at some 
other centre, are useful only as they serve to clear 
the way for such general and thorough organiza- 
tion in every township that grows tobacco. 

Organization must be enduring to be effective. 





February. 


The laggard sun, on frosty morn, 

Throws long beams through the stubble corn. 

Against the gunset, naked trees 

Weave magic bredes and traceries. 

From woodman’s ax the splinter bounds; 

The flicker’s cheery tapping sounds; 

Ice thaws, and in the quickening flood 

Are vague, fond hopes of leaf and bud, 
When, lo! like fleck of living sky— 
Full-songed, a bluebird sweet flits by! 

—Sara Andrew Shafer, in The Outlook. 





How to Read Your Paper. 


Now, this was the way in which Epictetus read 
his daily paper, and talked over that paper to his 
disciples. “When any alarming news is brought 
to me, I instantly fall back on this reflection, that 
the only real suffering that can fall on me can 
only fall on me from my own evil. Can any worse 
news come to me than what I already know about 
myself? Impossible. Or, has anyone dear to me 
died? Well, then, all their times, and all my 
times, too, are in the hand of God. Has some- 
body written ill of me in the papers? If they 
have done so, that is their matter far more than 
mine. No man’s pen can really injure me but my 
own. Has my father become my enemy, and am 
I told that he has made his last will and testament 
to my disadvantage? My true advantage and my 
true disadvantage is not even in my father’s hand. 
God is my true Father, and His will is my ever- 
lastine enrichment. Have the jury and the judge 
pronouneed against me? So they did in the case 
of Socrates, a far better, and a far more innocent 
man than Lam. Their verdict and their sentence 
is their own affair. All that concerns me in the 
matter is that I make my defence as Socrates 
made his defenee, with the love of truth, with sub- 
mission to the will of God, with meekness and 
mildness, and withal with firmness toward my 
persceutors and my enemies. A bad tempered 
and an untrue defenee is my only danger, while a 
bad sentence is their condemnation. These are 
some of my morning meditations over my paper,’ 
said Epictetus, “and T advise you all to imitate 
me in that.” 
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THE BROWNLOW BILI AND THE 
APPALACHIAN PARK BILL. 
Two Measures Southern Farmers Sheuld 
Urge Congress to Ad -pt. 

Editors Progressive Farmer: 

There are two measures before the 
present Congréss in which Southern 
farmers should be very much inter- 
ested, and which, if they will only 
take the trouble to do so, they can 
aid materially in becoming laws. The 
first of these is the Appalachian 
Park Bill, the second the Brownlow 
Bill, as it is generally called, provid- 
ing for national aid in the building 
of publie roads. 

The proposed Appalachian Park 
has been pretty thoroughly discussed 
in the Inst year or so, and there is 
practically no opposition to its es- 
tablishment. If this bill can be 
brought to a vote there is little dan- 
ger that it will be defeated; but at 
this writing it is doubtful if Con- 
gress takes any action upon it this 
session. If popular demand were 
strong enough the park would of 
course be established at once, and 
the henefits which the preservation 
of the forests on the Alleghanies 
would bring to the whole South 
would certainly be sufficient to repav 
every one for taking the trouble of 
making his views on the matter 
known to his representatives in both 
houses of Congress. 

While this measure will likely have 
fair sailing except for the delays 
incidental to the verbal tempests se 
prevalent in the Senate, the fate of 
the more important Brownlow Bill 
is by no means so certain. There i: 
sure to be much opposition to it, and 
this may be sufficient to delay its 
passage for several years unless the 
farmers get together and demand it 
in no uncertain tones. 

As to the constitutionality of the 
mensure, the provisions of which 
have been outlined several times in 
The Progressive Farmer, there is 
no question. Its wisdom and jus- 
tice seems to me equally indisputa- 
ble. The nation has spent many mil- 
lions of dollars on rivers and har- 
bors, much of which has repaid it- 
self many times, but much of which 
has been practically wasted. Most 
of this money was spent primarily— 
one might say almost entirely—for 
the benefit of certain loealities, us- 
ually certain cities. These towns 
were asked to contribute nothing to 
the improvements for which they 
have fought so fiercely or begged so 
piteously. To have required them 
to have done so would not only have 
been perfectly just. but would also 
have saved the millions of dollars 
which have been wasted on creeks 
and ponds in districts which hap- 
pened to have a “pull.” 

T am not onposed to river and har- 
bor appropriatiens: but I think that 
very few men after studying the sub- 
ject honestly and earefully would 
doubt that if half or two-thirds of 
the money spent on them had been 
devoted to the building of public 
roads under the provisions of the 
Brownlow Bill. which proportions 







ent States according to their popu- 
lation, and conditions all appropria- 
tions upon the raising of an equal 
amount by the communities in 
which the roads are built, it would 
have been of much greater value to 
the country. It is no more paternal- 
istic for the national government to 
assist in the building of roads in ru- 
ral districts than it is for it to bear 
the entire expense of river and har- 
bor improvements, or to erect fine 
“custom houses” at “ports of entry” 
which do not do business enough to 
pay the collector’s salary; and cer- 
tainly the benefits to the taxpayers 
will not be less. 

The farmers are just beginning to 
realize what good roads are worth: 
and every farmer who believes that 
they are,a paying investment and 
that the people of the rural districts 
are entitled to a share of national 
expenditures, should become an ac- 
tive champion of the Federal aid 
plan. The cries of “paternalism,” 
“extravagance,” “class legislation,” 
ete., are already being raised by its 
opponents; but if the farmers de- 
mand it they will get it. Why, then. 
should they not stand together and 
secure the passage of this bill? 

KE. E. MILLER. 

Morristown, Tenn. 


The Progressive Farmer has 
changed hands in all good ways. 
There is absolutelv no loss, but all 
vain in it. The chief thing about it 
before was the thing that made it al- 
together excellent and attractive— 
its fine editorial service. That is 
conserved intact. Clarence H. Poe 
is still the editor and manager. The 
paper is owned now by a joint stock 
company, the Agricultural Publish- 
ing Company. The added attrac- 
tions are departments to be conduct- 
ed hy Dr. B. W. Kilgore. of the Ag- 
ricultural Department of the State, 
and Dr. C. W. Burkett, of the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College. This paper is one of 
our favorites. It comes nearer 
measuring up to our ideal than any 
agricultural journal we have yet 
seen. There is less of the puerile 
and tawdy and more of the sensible 
and practical in its columns than 
ean be found in any other paper of 
its class. And it is especially adapt- 
ed to North Carolina. The price of 
it, strange to say, is only one dollar 
a vear.—Rey. P. R. Law, in Lumber- 
ton Robesonian, Jan. 15, 1904. 


Wood's Seeds. 


Twenty-five yons practical ex- 
perience, and the fact that we do 
the largest business in Seeds in the 
Southern States, enables us to 
supply every requirement in 


GARDEN AND FARM SEEDS 


to the very best advantage, both 
as regards quality and price. - 


Truckers and Farmers 


requiring large quantities of Seeds 
are requested to write for special 
prices. If you have not received 
a copy of WOOD’S SEED BOOK 
for 1904, write forit. There is not 
another publication anywhere 
that approaches it in the useful 
and practical information that 
it gives to Southern farmers 
and gardeners. 

Wood’s Seed Book will be mailed free 

on request. Write to-day: 
do not delay. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 




















the amount expended to the differ- 


Fruit Trees 


At Special Prices for 
Spring Delivery :::: 
Lee Bid 


We have blocks from which part of the 
stock has been cold, and we desire to 
clear them. The trees are first-class in 
every pa‘ticu’ar and guaranteed. Fifteen 
ttousand Kieffer Pears, in all s'zes, from 
three to four feet, up to six to eight feet. 
Fifteen other varieties to offer. Fifty 
thousand peach, 40,000 apple, 5,000 crer- 
ry trees, etc., in all the leading varieties. 

Place your order early and secure a 
bargain. 


STARTOWN NURSERY CO., 


NEWTON, N. C. 
Fruit Trees Tiat Bear 


Good Fruit 


=——_— 











a= 
True to Name. 


Bo Your Spring Planting 
in March. 


Write for our free catalogue, also forty 
pace pamphlet on “ Howto Plant and 
Cultivate an Orchard.” Gives all nec- 
essary information about planting, 
pruning and after-care. Te'ls whatto 
plant for pleasure and profit. 
Nowils the Time 

to plant family and market orchards. 
Beats farming twoto one. Try it. :: 
Every thing good in f uit, shade and 
ornamenta! trees. Largest stock, best 
trees. ADDRESS 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Pomona, WN. C. 





+ Sunny Home Herd ; 
Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 


BARON ROSEROY (57666) by the 
world-famous GAY BLACKRIRD (sire 
ofthe highest priced American bred 
Angus bull) in service. We aim to 
produce the best cattle of irne Angus 
type and first-class breeding. ©ur q 
prices as low as isconsistent with first 
quality. Every animal guaranteed { 
just as represented. Come and see 
some as fine bulls as were ever bred, 
or write to A L. FRENCH 
Depot Fitzgerald, N.C.; Ryrdville, Va., . 

24 miles from Darviile, Va. 
a Refer to any customer. 


— — — 


Cotton Seed, Corn and Potatoes 
For Sale! 


PROLIFIC COTTON SEED AND 
CORN FOR SALE BY... 


Ww. P. BAUGHAWM, 
Washington, N. C. 


Also a limited quan:ity of seed potatoes 
for sale. 

One customer gathered over 4,009 lbs 
of seed cotton from an acre the past f+]! 
and 12 to 18 barrels of corn was gat: ered 
per acre from my farms the p'st season 
from land that grew a crop ef cabbage in 
the spring. Cor’ GI to FS2 per bushel, 
Cotton Seed GF per bushel. 


‘SAW MILLS 


Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
y Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardiess of 

quality. We nave GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST an1 most accurate mills at reasonabe 
prices, It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
milis Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
g and we will give you low prices. We qguar- 
ant. e fully every'hing we sell. Writeus NOW & 
while you have our address. , 


SALEM: IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 
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When writing advertisers, pleas: 





mention this paper. 















Sy Fats wen 

b : “ga° 
TOBACCO may be in- 
jured by the use of stable and rank 
organic manures. 


Potash 





in the form of sulphete produces an 
improved flavor aud a good yield. 
Tobacco must lave Potash. 
Our little book, “Tobacco Culture,” con- 
tains much valuable information, and every 
, tobacco. grower can obtain a copy irce of 
i charge Dy writing for it. ; 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
} New York—95 Nassau Street, or 
i Atianta, Ga.— !4 So. Brond St. 











SSOHOSH OSGOOD OSHOSOSOTE 


STAR PEA 
Mis ti. 2 


Wonder of the age. No.1 machipve 
is guaranteed to huil and clean from 
ten to fifteen busbel of peas per hour 
by hand aud fifteen to twenty five 
busbels per hour by power. No. 2 
machine power only thirty-fli-e to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 
@nd circular. . . 2 «© © «© «© «© « « 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SOSH OODO] 66S O65 OS85SH 


Are You Looking 
After Your Soul’s 
Welfare ? 


EVERY HOME NEEDS A RELIGIOUS PAPER 








OB OD 0D] ODD OD OD 
S000 20 


Godson a> 








You can get the BIBLICAL RECORDER and 
the PROGRESSIVE FARMER for TWO DOL- 
LARS—provided you are not now a subseri- 
ber to one or the oi her, or bot", of the pipers. 

The BiBLICAL RECOREFER Will furnish to 
all your family reading that will make them 
better and fit them for life eternal. 


Some Features: 


Sunday School Lesson, weekly. 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Christian Review of Events 

Short Articles on the Great Doctrines. 

News of the Religious world. 

Vi al Connection with ali Baptist Doctrines 
and Institutions. 

Home Reading for ail the Family. 


Subscription 1.50 Yer Year. 
Address, 
Biblical Recordir, 
RLLEIGH, N. C. 
Remember: 
You need a farm paper to help you work. 


You needa religious paper to help you live. 
Life is more than wealtb. 





Sena model, sxetch or photo of inve 


freereport on patentability. For free book, 


Parents and. TRADE-MARKS “tc 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE-U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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A NOVEL SUGGESTION. 
Waste Lands Should be Protected by 
the State. 

Editors Progressive Farmer: 

I have received three or four 
copies of your paper and it seems as 
if you editors have started out 
to give to the farm a higher thought 
with new life in a business way. So 
I wish you much success by sending 
you $1, so that I might be more suc- 
cessful myself. For I can see that 
ignorance has_ impoverished the 
farms. So there is as much as one- 
third of the land of this State a 
waste. And the present tenant sys- 
tem, with its ignorance, neglect and 
don’t care, will in a few years put 
another third in waste. 

As the farms are impoverished, the 
people emigrate, hunting stronger 
lands. 

Now these lands should be cared 
for by the State, for there is no 
more of it making and what is left 
arable is the State’s and the people’s 
only source for life. 

You men of thought and official 
influence in our State Legislature. 
should provide some law to care for 
the lands, by putting a man in every 
township to see after the land and 
having it thoroughly diked 
worked on a level, so that the up- 
land will not shed its water, sedi- 
ment, and sand down to the streams, 
raising all the bottoms lands of thx 
State and causing sickness. 

Now, if the rain could be kept 
where it falls, your up-land would 
improve, your bottom land could be 
cultivated and your left 
standing. And we would no longer 
hear of the high water damages, and 
soon there would be more immigra- 
tion to come than to go. Can’t this 


be done? 


and 


bridges 


©. PP. POWELL: 
Wake Co., N. C. 





How a Farm Paper Pays. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
N. C. 

Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find 
our check for $2.00 to pay on sub- 
scription for The Progressive Farm- 
er—the best publication in the State; 
a paper that should be read by every 
farmer in the State of North Caro- 
lina. As Bro. J. T. Williams said in 
Conference Saturday, 
not taking the Farmer and not being 
posted, sold peanuts for 3 cents, and 
are now mad with themselves for not 
holding them and getting 4 cents. 
Our pastor, Bro. J. H. Speight, said 
while riding the road the other day, 
he saw a nice pear tree dead with 
blight. A gentleman with him re- 
marked that the owner of the tree 
did not take The Progressive Farm- 
er. On reaching the home of the 
gentleman, he asked Brother Speight 
to walk out and see a pear tree of 
his that had also had the blight, and 
had it not been for an item he saw 
in The Progressive Farmer, his tree 
would also have been dead. Five 
cents worth of the right stuff saved a 
$10 tree—worth ten years subscrip- 
tion to a $1 paper. 

Yours truly, 


J. R. WILDER. 
Harrelleville, N. C. 


Raleigh, 


some people 





From a Mecklenburg Reader. 


Mr. Editor:—Please find enclosed 
money order for one dollar, for re- 
newal of subscription to your valu- 
able paper. Allow me to congratu- 
late you on the recent issues you have 
sent out. I have found both pleasure 
and profit in perusing its columns 
during the past two years, and it 
promises to be even more helpful in 
the future, with the valuable assist- 
ance of Drs. Kilgore and Burkett. 

As you have invited criticism, will 
say that I like the wide column bet- 
ter than narrow; also that I appre- 
ciate the good quality of paper used, 
making it easily read without tiring 
the eyes. Would like to see the 
Young People’s Column given spe- 
cial attention. Would suggest a 
page devoted to answering questions 
on subjects, related to the farm and 
farming. 

I am building a barn, and expect 
to put in a hay fork for unloading, 
and would a~»reciate survestions in 
Which is better, a 
wooden or steel track? Is it better 
to unload from inside or outside? 
Any other suggestions that would be 
helpful to one inexperienced in us- 
ing a hay fork will be appreciated. 

Yours cordially, 
JOHN McDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


regard to same. 





Very few of us will have the chance 
of heroie self-devotion, but every day 
brings the petty, wearing sacrifice 
which weighs full weight in God’s 
seales.—Samuel Osgood. 





“Would you marry a Chinaman?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, dear,” the girl who is sareas- 
tic replied, “this is so sudden! But 
I always supposed you merely looked 
like one.”—Chieago Record-Herald. 





“John Henry, I'll thrash you sound- 
ly if I ever catch you telling another 
story that isn’t true.” 

“And yet M., I heard you say to 
the minister that I had great imagi- 
nation.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





It has been well said that no man 
ever sank under the burden of the 
day. It is when to-morrow’s burden 
is added to the burden of to-day, 
that the weight is more than a man 
can bear. Never load yourselves so, 
my friends. If you find yourselves so 
loaded, at least remember this: it is 
your doings, not God’s. He begs you 
to leave the future to him and mind 
the present. What more or what else 
could He do to take the burden off 
you’—George MacDonald. 





The safeguard of highest beauty in 
all visible work; the safeguard of 
conduct in the soul. Not a subdued 
and imperfect energy, a stopping 
short in any good thing, as love or 
faith; but a power which governs the 
most intense energy and prevents it 
acting in any way but as it ought. 
In respect to things in which there 
may be excess, not imperfect enjoy- 
ment of them; but the regulation of 
their quantity, so that the enjoyment 
of them shall be greatest.—Ruskin. 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of [en and Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 








To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp Root, Will Do 
for \OU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
kidreys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in the 
disorder of these most impo tant crgans. 

There ore, when your kidneys ate weak or 
out of order, you can u derstand how qu ckly 
your entire body is affected, and how every 
organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘‘ feel badlv.”’ begin taking 
the famous newdisccvery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, because ss soon as your kidneys are well 
they will help all the other orga:s to healih. A 
trial wll co .vince anyoue. 


I was a con‘tant sufferer fora number of 

ears with weakuers of the kidneys and 

ack, and frequent desire to ur nate, but 
after using Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-k.cot. Iam 
entirely eured. and cheerfui y recommend 
this wonderful remedy to any who may 
suffer from these common complaiuts, 

Most truly yours, 





DB. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
cure. 


. C. BAILEY, 
Second Lieutc nant of Police, 
° Columbus, Ga. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness a d suffering than avy 
other diseases, and if permitted to ecntinue 
much snffering with /falal results are sure to 
follow. Kdoey troube irritates the nerves, 
m_ kes you dizzv, restlces, sleepless and irr able; 
makes jou } ass water often during the day and 
obl ges you to get up many times during the 
night. “Unhealiby kidneys cause rheumatism, 
gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache 
in the Legped grate and muscles; makes your 
head ache and back ache, caures indigestion 
stomach ard liver trouble, you get a s-llow. 
yellow complexion. makes you feel as th ugh 
you had heart t:ouble; you may have plenty 
of ambition, bat no strength; get weak and 
waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney re medy. 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help ne 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most per- Sc 
fect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that’ (Swamp-Koot is pleasant to take.) 
is known to medical science. d 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine 
on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. Ifon examination it is milky or cloudy. if there is a brick-dust set- 
tling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are in reed of immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, and is used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended by leading physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors 
themse ves who have kidney ailments, because they recogniz: in it the greatest 
and most successful rc medy for kidney, liver and bladder troubles. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Sw mp-Rv-ot, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE —You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy» 
Swamp Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root, and containing many of th: thous:nds upon thousands of testimozial letters 
received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, 
to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. Ia writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
se dpaaglaaa N. Y., be gure to say you read this generous offer ia The Progressive 

arm er. 


OIRECTIONS. 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 
meals and at hedtime. 
Children icss according to age. 


May commence with small 
doses and i:.crease to full dose 
Or more, as the case would 
seem to require. 


catarrh of the bladder, gravel, 

rbeumatism, lumbago and 

Bright's Disease, which is the 

worst form of kidney 

Us ts pleasant to take, 

PREPARED ONLY BY 

DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, ®. Y, 

sold by all Drugzistes. 




















TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the is 
wash them away when you can buy a BosTRoM Im- 
PROVED FARM LEVEL with Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE IT ALL by 
property. terracing your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
ulture Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no better instrument made. write for de- 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [ifg. Co., 36 W. Ala., St., Atianta, Ga. 


HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 


» Works on either Standing Timber or Stum Ordinary Grub in 1's Minutes. 
of fwe Ae on et 3 qr Oy — Ve SE BEE Zosand testimonials. Also fui 
operateit. No hea ina “ MY 
: or rods to handle. 




































‘wo Acren ts information regarding our 
not longer afford to pay tax-' 


man, ‘t, X.L. GRUBBER, 
IRON GIANT GRUB & 
es or unproductive timber : 
land, «llustrated catalogue 


=<STUMP MACHINE, 
Fre, giving prices, terms = 


2-HORSE HAWKEYED 
4 MILNE MFG, CO., 828 8th St., Monmouth, IIL. 
< owe 












clearing timber land. ‘ 
s. forSHETLAND PONY Catalog: 


sand other appliances for > 
baced 8. 
“eowouw FOSS LOSE SLES CTS SGECLCCCCCCCOE OCLC CCCCCOEES 


ie. p 
ve 













House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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FEBRUARY 27—RALLY DAY FOR 
THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 
Now is the Time to Interest Your Neigh- 

bors and Push the Work of Organiza- 
tion. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 








































Since my letter of last week in The 
Progressive Farmer, I have been no- 
tified of the reorganization of two 
more Sub Alliances, one in Johnston 
and the other in Sampson County, 
and both with fine prospects for a 
good, strong active membership. It 
is indeed grtifying to see the interest 
in organization among the farmers 
taking definite shape. In my opin- 
ion, there has never been a time 
when farmers needed organization 
and concert of action more than they 
do now. In these times of exciting 
markets, the farmers need to keep 
cool heads and not be swept off their 
feet by either the high prices of 
cotton or the low prices of tobacco. 
They now, as never before, need to 
plan wisely and lay a safe founda- 
tion for further operation, giving 
earnest thought and careful consid- 
eration to every phase of this year’s 
operations. : 

Co-operation and concert cf action 
among the farmers at this time are 
essential to the highest development 
of agriculture and successful farm- 
ing as at no other time in our his- 
tory. This can be successfully ac- 
complished only through organiza- 
tion, and the Alliance offers a plan 
unequalled by any other farmers’ or- 
ganization in the country. Satur- 
day, the 27th inst., has been desig- 


Alliance, Let every farmer who is 
interested in benefiting himself and 
his fellow man through the channels 
of organization, put his shoulder to 
the wheel and help push the move- 
ment along. It is not worth while to 
stand off and say you are a good Al- 
liancemen, but will wait to see what 
others will do before taking hold 
yourself. The thing needed between 
now and the 27th is active workers. 
Let us have your help. Begin to-day 
by talking to your neighbor about the 
meeting. 
T. B. PARKER, Sec. 





Cut the Tobacco Acreage. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


I believe we have reached a period 
In the production of tobacco at 
which we should stop making it. I 


have reference to the price. I think 
an acreage of less than ten cents 
per pound is below cost. We are 
liable to a great mistake in making 
up the cost item of a crop. It is 
not simply guano and_ labor, but 
taxes and all other expense in keep- 
ing the farm in order is to be con- 
sidered. This is a good time to leave 
it severely alone and let the consump- 
tion have a chance to catch up some. 
Where I had twenty-five acres last 
year, will have twenty-five less this 
year. It is claimed that there is an 
over-supply—that is, of common 
grades. There never will be an ex- 
cess of good wrappers, for they can- 
not be made to that extent. I have 
been making tobacco for more than 
a dozen years, and have made but 
very few wrappers. The present sys- 
tem and labor want do for tobacco. 
W. A. DARDEN. 
R. F. D., Ayden, N. C. 














nated as a general rally day for the | 






































COTTON THIS YEAR. 3 Sheep For Sale! 
heb PSSSS2 5 
epo f : Sette 
R rts Indicate a Large Increase 0 A number of fine Suthdown and Hamp. 
Acreage. ov R AND OVER AGA N shiredown ewe lambs ten to twelve months 
r > old. It is BEST to buy in the SPRING. 
New York, Feb. 5.—Reports to | MaceYoris yours, and tiseuitineervicen AO . 





Dun’s Review from branch offices 
and correspondents in the cotton belt 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan, 


Address L. G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, N.C. 








indicate a much larger acreage in 
cotton this year than last. Planters 
are in much better financial condi- 
tion than in many years and are buy- 
ing freely of fertilizers, live stock, 
farm implements and various plan- 
tation stuffs. Sales of fertilizers at 


i] 


SOS 00S OD ODS 9B 9D 9S DBHBSHSHDIDIH/BSH/B9HDS/DW 
O. L. JOYNER, 
Prestdent. 


Farmers and Planters 


R. J. COBB, 


Treasurer. 


E. A. TAYLOR, 
Secretary. 








most points are full 15 to 25 per 
cent larger than at this time last 
year. In Virginia sales of cotton 
fertilizer have increased while sales 
of tobacco fertilizer have decreased. 

The one obstacle is the scarcity of 
labor, and this seems to affect all 
sections. In eastern Georgia it 
threatens some reduction in acreage. 
At all points stocks of old cotton 
are greatly reduced, and indications 
are that very little is held by planters 
and country merchants. An impor- 
tant feature of the report from 
Texas is that improved methods of 
cultivation will reduce the damage 
by the boll weevil. The heavy loss- 
es from this source were in districts 
where the pest made its appearance 
the first time and where combative 
methods were not fully understood. 

A novelty in cotton culture is the 
threshing and ginning of unopened 
bolls left in the field after the first 
frost, and while the grade of cotton 
thus produced is low, many thousand 
bales were realized. Improved meth- 
ods will increase this production. 
Southern mills are generally short 
of stocks. Some mills have a good 
supply, but many are running short 
time and in some sections the mills 
have closed altogether. 
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TOBACCO PLANTERS 
MUTUAL HAIL and FIRE INSURANCE 


A HOME COMPANY. 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Organized by leading farmers of this State 


ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
DODO SGBOSGHOSHOSF6 GSOGHSO SH SHSOSGHSHSSOSGCOSGSOSOSSHS 


INSURE YOUR CROPS AGAINST 


HAIL WITH THE 


COMPANY. 
o—e® 


¢ 


e—o 


Home Office: 


Rooms 3 and 4 Pullen Building 


o-——e 


for benefit of its members. 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
. 
é 
é 
¢ 
$ 





Terracejand Irrigate Your Farm. 


BEGIN RIGHT, AND BEGIN RIGHT NOW. 

















DON’T PAY 
Hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and 
let the rain wash them away when you 
can buy a 


|] BOSTROM IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


with Telescope for $10.00, or one with- 
out Telescope for $5.00, and 


SAVE IT ALL 


by properly terracing your farm. Re- 
claim your worn-out land, arid ina short 
time make it as productive as the best 
you have. 

FOR ROAD BUILDING, 


Laying Tile Drains, Rice Culture, 
Ditches, Laying Out Orchards, Obtain- 
ing Angles and Foundation Levels there 
is 

NO BETTER INSTRUMENT 


made, 
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WRIGLEY ENG. OO., ATL. GA, 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and 
Treatise on Terracing, etc, free. 








Lakeland, Fla., Sept. 15, 1903. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen:—I have just received your catalogue. and think 

our level is whatI want. Landsomeof my neighb :rs have been 

umbugged in buying levels I have piaced $1000 iu the Lake- 
land State Bank for you. Wili youship your best instrumeat to 
that bank and let me examine it, andif itis just the thing, they 
will send you draft. 

Yours truly, PIKE ADAIR, 

Lakeland, Fla , Sept. 19, 19038, 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., Atianta, Ga. 

Gentlemen :—Your level received. Iam highly delighted with 
it, I tried ita little this afternoon in my lot and the street, and I 
am more than satisfied. With best wishes for you and your level, 

Yours truly, PIKE ADAIR. 


Calhoun, La., March 11, 1903. 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in acknowledging ihe receipt of 
the Farm Lev<l and Telescope attachment ordered from you. I 
am very much pleased withit I am convinced that it 1s tne best 
cheap Farm Level that I have ever teen. I believe, for the pur- 
pose it is intended. that it is as good as the most ex pensive instrau- 
ment. The hill farmer will find it invaluabie in laying off ter- 
races. It willa so prove a valuable aid in locating and determin. 





| 





. Our Kxperimeat Station. Very truly, 


ing the course of ditcbes for drainage, and would prove of great 
value to the rice farmer in determining the level of bis Jand, and 
in locating hisembankments. Itis sosimple that any one of or- 
dinary intelligence can use it, and so well constructed that it will 
not easily get ont of order. Yours very truly, 
D. N. BARROW. Assistant Director. 
Florence, 8S. C., March 28, 19"3. 
Dear Sirs :—The level you shipped me has given entire satisfac- 
tion Iam highly pleased with the machine. Our Road Com- 
misstoners meet Thursday. the 26th inst. I will then have check 
drawn for $10.00 and send same at once to you. 
Yours very traly, JAs. B. MCBRIDE, Supervisor Florence Co. 


Bennettsville, 8.C , March 17, 19038. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me by express one Bostrom Improved 
Farm Level with Telescope complete. I bought one from you 
some time ago for laying out and lining up telephone lines, | 
want this one for the same purpose. Yours truly, 
S. O. THOMPSON, 
Manager S. C. Long Distance Telephone Co. 


Satillo, Miss., July 7. 1903. 
Dear Sirs :—I inclose $10.00 for your Telescope Level. This in- 
strument has been recommended to me by Prof. Huichinson, of 
L. KOHLHEIM, 


READ OUR TESTIMONIALS and you will see that they have not been written to us by our request, but a e letters 
received in the ordinary course of busines; ; and we can show hunireds just like those from every section of the country, prov- 
ing that the ‘‘ Boston Improved Farm Level’’ is all we claim for it, and never fails to give perfect satisfaction. 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 


25 1-2 W. Alabama Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Raleigh Produce Market. 


The Raleigh produce market is 
right well supplied now with all va- 
rieties of produce and the prices are 
high and demand well up with the 
supply. ‘There were several loads of 
fresh pork brought here during yes- 
terday by farmers from the surround- 
ing country and all found ready sale 
at from 7% to 8 cents, most of it 
bringing 8 cents. 

Chickens are finding ready sale at 
35 and 40 cents for good sized hens. 
This is the price on foot. Dressed 
hens bring from 50 to 60 cents. 

Turkeys are being sold by farmers 
off the wagon for 15 cents per pound, 
while dealers on the market are get- 
ting 20 cents for dressed turkeys. 

Eggs are selling now for 25 cents 
and butter in good condition finds 
ready sale at 25 cents. 

Sweet votatoes are bringing 60 
cents per bushel off the farmers’ wa- 
gons; peas are 10 cents per quart; 
cabbage 5 cents per pound, and col- 
lards 5 to 10 cents a head or stalk; 
turnips 15 cents a peck and onions 5 
cents a quart. 

Birds find ready sale at 15 cents 
each and rabbits at 10 cents.—Ra- 
leigh Post, 6th. 





Business Men Who Want Your Trade. 


The Tobacco Planters’ Mutual Hail 
and Fire Insurance Association solic- 
it business from our readers. This 
is a home company and paid all losses 
in full last year. 

We are glad to have Mr. E. M. An- 
drews, Greensboro, N. C., again in 
our advertising columns. Our read- 
ers in need of pianos, organs, or fur- 
niture will find him thoroughly relia- 
ble and trustworthy. Observe also 
that he wishes to employ some ladies 


and gentlemen. Write him for par- 
ticulars. 
The well-known F. S. Royster 


Guano Company asks attention to its 
Farmers’ Bone Fertilizer—used for 
nineteen years with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Farmers’ 
tilizer, feed, ete..—at special prices 
are offered by W. B. Cooper, of Wil- 
mington. Mr. Cooper has built up a 
reputation for square dealing that 
makes it unnecessary for us to ree- 
ommend him. 


supplies—groceries, fer- 


The “Osgood” Standard Seales, 
manufactured by Osgood Seale Co., 


of 99 Central Street, Binghamton, 
N. Y., are the subjects of an illus- 
trated announcement to the trade, in 
this issue. They emphasize the fact 
that they want dealers and agents 
everywhere to handle the farm scale. 
The house adds a proposition to ship 
scales on a thirty-days’ trial. Cata- 
log free. 

Mr. Joe R. Wollett has some fine 
pure bred poultry for sale, and Mr. 
L. G. Jones offers some Southdown 
and Hampshire down ewes. Write 
for prices. 

We commend the Oliver Typewri- 
ter to our readers. We are using it 
in The Progressive Farmer oftice, and 
find it to be all that is claimed for it. 

And lastly, don’t forget to mention 
The Progressive Farmer when writ- 
ing to any advertiser. 














CVIRGINIA-CAROLINA) 














CHEMICAL CO; 


N.C.SALES DIV. 


DURHAM,N.C. 




















THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, Feb. 8, 1904. 














PION COG ioads iacciicddintin cit 14@14% 
Prices this date last Yeal..............sccceree 9@9% 
Reeeipts last week 454 bales 
Receipts same week last year............ 112 bales 
Receipts to date ++e.12,861 bales 
Receipts last year to date............... 12,887 bales 





CHARLOTTE COTTON. 
CHARLOTTE, Feb. 8, 1904. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag- 
ons: 




















Good middling 144% 
Strict middling 1644 
MUIRGIADE ciconccesnnsnaossvevacccsusccesnsoccesesen sinesnaehens 16% 
Good middling tinges 154 
Strict middling tinges 13% 
Middiing tinges 15% 
Stains 18 @ 15% 








WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, Feb. 8, 1904. 


foonet, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 lbs. 
Extra Pr’ me, N.C., bu 









































i Fancy $1 00 
t Prime, V rginia, DU..............cccees 80 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu......... 
« O58 A Bie cnsc nsneccsesconsccencons 
‘ RNIN sia ssas siinoathinsnccecenesaccaznciaes 1.00 
Corn, white, bu 5734@80 
Bi Cy OGD, ORG BD vvvccsascsesccsccencsnsceses 16@1634 
“ $6 shoulders 123344 
“ “ sides. 124 
BESOM, TOT COBEDs occesscsccccsesecsosesess 23 
Chickens, grown 25@85 
“ spring 1U@22 
Turkeys, lb 124%@18 
MINIT i ccisneinubepnttintedbtanadtiendsanansedeummesamnaiaiada 20@26 
TALOW...ccomccccccccoccocccceesccoccccee-osnseee 54@6% 
BWEECL POLALOES, DU...........ccccrrrececccrerceceeores 
BOOT CR TRIG, Bac cccccecocecscesccccesccocccnscsscccossoose 2@3% 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCK. 
CHARLOTTE, N., C., Feb. 8, 1904. 











CHICK ENS—SPTiD ....0..2..---essesereeneeeenenes 22 

RRR RE EE 22 @ 2 
RAR PAENINE SROGES ss eccsscnsassccncon covmsssesonesanacace 30 @ 36 
Turkeys 13 @ 16 
Corn 
Ducks.. Me 
Ww heat... 








Whrat—seed 
Vats—feed 


Bve ...- 

Hides ary MERE «once ct svccceacacasaseneshasameoaars 
BS rE TEMG 555.0 ceaneneasconses cseunases neseesens 
Hides—green, 25 and 
Kips—green, 13 NO nenhenman 
Calf skirs, 5 to 12 
Caifskirs, under 65... 
Sheep skins, full wool.. 
Lamb skins 

Goat skins. we 15 
Tallow, No.1 cakes 5 
Tallow, No. 1 DArrelB...........ccscssssesers severe 4 
NON gs ie i ae 3 
IUILGHEIN ans cabsaancaansabsanesmancbaséaasenisastcsoccaanen cusses 14 @ 22 





























BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 


— ee Feb. 8, 1904. 

Flour—winter patents .. cose eeeee $4.55 @ 4.95 
Spring patents... +++-84.80 

Wheat 


Corn, On een agen 
Oats, "No.2 white 
Rye . No GIR ssathianensease cs 











Butter, fancy imitation.. - 19@ 20 
Butler, Mncy creamer y.......cc.cccceceecseeee a @ 
aes he EEE LEE LAI, I 28 

eese, irm 4 @ 118 
Sugar, fine and coarse granulated, sae v6 


MARKET COMMENT. 


Weary during the week declined from 16 to 
ce 

‘Peanuls made another big bound upward— 
an average Of about 6 cents a bushel. 

Flour sdavanced 10 cents on the barrel, and 
Oats and rye 2 cents each a barrel. 
geows atendency to rise. 


Corn also 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


$16.50, 17.50, 18.50, 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices... . 











Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do not put this off; if you do you may be unable to get good 
stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No."7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00 ; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





* 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 





Wire Fenes - — ‘ad nll Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCHRIBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Beas Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., eto., before prices advance. 


All previous quotations on Corn, Oats and Flour are withdrawn 
on account of advancing market. Ask for latest prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 





For Sale.— 


Rhode [Island Reds. 


one | SEAIRIG STATE IN- 
TOR. The greatest egg-producivg fowls om 


Condition as 


gone 00 nex new. Cages three hundred Eggs. earth. Eggs $1.50 per thirteen 
r . 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, JOE » WOereere 
Rich square, N. O. ell, N. Cc 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Why the Frog Has No Tail. 


Now, honey, you lissen, an’ keep right 
still, 

An’ I'll tell you “bout de Frog what 
live nigh de mill: 

He stayed in de pon’ when he wo’n’t 
on de bank, 

An’ hot days he stayed whar de grass 
wuz rank; 

He liked col’ water, an’ he liked de 
sun; 

He wuz marked like a clown, an’ full 
er fun— 

When he stood up he sot, an’ he hop- 
ped when he run. 

Day in aw’ day out he wuz much de 
same— 

Brer Bull-Frog dey named him, an’ he 
auswer ter de name. 








Pop-cyed he wuz, wid no ha’r on his 
head, 

An’ dey wa’n’t no tellin’ when he went 
ter bed, 

Kaze hy watch all day an’ beller all 
night, 

An’ de ereeturs all say dat dat wa’n’t 
right; 

An’ mo’ dan dat, dey say ’twus a 

shame 

Dat any kinder creetur shill ruin his 
niime. 

Brer Bull-Frog say, 
Oh, come! 

T ain’t got nothin’ but a jug er rum—- 

Jug-er-rum! Jug-er-rum! Tl gi’ 
you some!” * 


“Come along! 


De erceeturs dey say, “It’s wuss an’ 
wuss, 

An’ de ‘fust news you know, he'll up 
an’ cuss, 

Er he'll git so mad dat he’ll swell up 
aw’ bus’.” 


Brer Rabbit he hear er de jug er 


rum, 

An’ he smack his mouf with a Nyum- 
nyum nyum! 

An’ he study an’ study how he'll git 
’7im a dram, 

An’ bimeby went on de ol’ mill-dam; 

De water look so col’ it make him 
shiver— 

Brer , Bull-Frog say, 
ez de river.” 


“Taint col’ 


De water. lap-lap!—Brer Rabbit’s 
skin ereep— 

Brer Bull-Frog beller, 
Knee-deep!” 

Brer Rabbit jump 
ker-splash! 

An’ it like ter ’a’ been de las’ er his 


“Knee-deep! 


in—ker-splish, 


» hash; 
He fvutch a snort, an’ he fotch a 
sneeze, 
It made ’im cough, an’ it made ’im 
wheeze— 


He allers strangle when it’s deeper 
dan his knees. 

Brer Rabbit put out, an’ put out 
faster, 

An’ he’Frog he laugh like a bull in 
de pastur’. 


After dat, Brer Rabbit he watch an’ 
wait, 

He riz mighty soon, an’ he went ter 
bed late; 

He watch by de poplar, an’ by the 
mill-gate, 

Dar wuz times when he’d laugh, an’ 
times when he’d grin— 

He wuz fixin’ fer ter take dat Bull- 
Frog in. 

Well, time flickered on, an’ Brer Bull- 
Frog 

’Gun ter think ’bout gwine fum de 
*pon’ ter de bog; 

He wash his neck, an’ wipe his feet, 

So de gals would think he wuz 
mighty sweet. 


An’ when he come out—Mon, he wuz 


drest! 

A long green coat an’ a white silk 
vest, 

Britches fer ter match, an’ shoes 
‘with buckles, 





An’ a green umbrell’ fer ter keep off 
the freckles, 

An’ a little cocked hat, full er green 
an’ white speckles. 

’Twas a right smart piece fum de 
pon’ ter de river, 

So he done up his tail in de um- 

brell’ kiver— 

Ah-yi! dat’s sump’n dat don’t seem 
ter strike you; 
Well, laugh on, honey 
folkes like you! 


an’ make 


Brer Rabbit see ’im comin’, an’ des 
fer fun 

Make like he skeered, an’ broke an’ 
run— 

Brer Bull-Frog bellered, “Whar my 
gun ?¢” 

An’ hopped on atter ez hard ez he 


kin, 

An’ Brer Rabbit try hard fer ter 
hide a grin; 

He led Brer Frog ter a holler tree, 

An’ in he went wid “You can’t git 
me!” 

An’ out he popped on de yuther 


side, 
Whiles de Frog hop in wid his um- 
brell’ wide. 


De Frog holler out, “I dare you ter 
come!” 

An’ he talk des like he wuz in a base- 
drum; 

Now, ol’ smarty Rabbit had done 
brung his ax, 

An’ he hit de holler some right hard 


whacks— 

I ain’t tellin’ nothin’ but de natchul 
facts— 

De Frog git skeered at so much 
maulin’, 


Kaze he thunk dat bimeby de tree’d 
be a-fallin’; 

Brer Rabbit wuz dar, an’ when de 
Frog move 

He chop his tail off smick-smack- 
smoove! 


De Frog fotch a beller, an’ make fer 
de river, 
He lef’ his tail an’ de umbrell’ kiv- 
ver— 
He lef’ um dar, right on de ground’, 
An’ de tail it wiggle twel de sun 
went down! 
—Joel Chandler Harris, in Saturday 
Evening Post. 





The Young Girl in a Strange City. 


Some of you will be going away 
from home one of these days, and it 
is not surprising if you feel timid 
about entering a large city alone, but 
with ordinary precautions and a 
clear head there need be no danger. 
Be very careful‘ about talking to 
strangers on the train. Even though 
your journey be long and may be- 
come tiresome, it would be better not 
to accept advances from strangers 
unless you feel sure that the people 
are all right, and how can you know? 
If you are puzzled about connections, 
changing cars, etc., ask no one but 
the conductor. He is able to give 
you all information necessary, and it 
is his duty to give it to you. Arriv- 
ing at your journey’s end, ask no one 
for information except the uniformed 
employes of the railroad company or 
policemen. Do not take a cab with- 
out first asking a policeman about 
it, and if you take a street car, ask 
him to tell you which one or where to 
go to take it. If you feel that you 
lack courage to do all this, or want 
advice other than these men can give 
you, go to the women’s waiting-room 
and ask for the matron. Every large 
railroad station has one in charge, 
day and night, and many of them 
have women employed by the Wo- 


men’s Christian Association as well. 
These institutions have a sign hung 
in the stations also, showing their 
location, so if you are at a loss as to 
where to go, you need only look this 
up. There are dangers anid pitfalls 
for young strangers traveling alonc, 
be on her guard, act sensibly and 
and mind her own business, she can 
go from one end of the ecvuntry to 
a without fear—Farm Jour- 
nal. 






















tenderP Lungs weakP Any | 
relatives have consumption? # 
Then a cough means a great 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


deal to you. Follow your & 
doctor’s advice and take 3 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 3 
heals, strengthens, prevents. § 


“For 40 years I have depended on Ayer’s — 
Cherry Pectoral for coughs and colds. I §& 
know it tog 4 strengthens weak lungs.” 

A. rename oy Mich. 
RCO., ¥ 
Pann : 








25e., 50c. a ae 
All druggist gg 


for 


|Weak Lungs; 


Ayer’s Pills increase the activity of 
the liver, and thus aid recovery. 


but if a girl makes up her mind to! 


quietly, be wary of sauve strangers 





GEL YOUR CHURCH PAPER... 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 


We have made arrangements by which we 
are enabled to make the foilowing club ” 
fers: 

No. 


The Progressive Farmer 


oe SLO 





The Raleigh Biblical Recorder..........cccccs 1.00 
Both one year for $2. 
No. 2. 
' The Progressive FarMe’....ccesccsceseseee escoee $1.08 


The Raleigh Chrisiian Advocate 





Both one year for $2. 


No. 3. 
| The Progressive Farmet............cessees aseneess $1 00 
| The Greensboro Christian Advocate...... 1,60 


Take cold easily? Throat § | 


Both one year for $2. 
No. 4. 
The Progressive Farmer.......... 
The Presbyterian Standard ...............cece0s 
Both one’year for $2.80O.! 

The only condit'on is that you must be a 
new subscriber to one or both papers. This 
is imperative. 

Agents and subscribers will also bear in 
mind that we can aliow no commission, 
either cash or on subscription, on clubbing 
offer combinations. 

Address all orders to . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


$240 


FOR LARGEST. 
WATERMELONS 

After 40 years of After 40 years of experimenting and test 
varieties of watermelons, we now recomme! 


all notable 
‘“Tenderaweet” for home use and **kmerald® 


ssecsseccceeeeres $1.00 





Tor both 
inane andmarket. Wethink the ey are the besettemes ie, 
Seeds 10c a paperin silver. 24.000 papers. e purchaser 
who grows the largest melon of either variety will 
tiv ely receive one tenth of our zross sales of seeds of that 
variety. Caution: W seg or silver in a little paper, 
and write your nameand P, ddress plainly. 


LEE SEED CcCo., nen eatin Ala. 


WANTED.—!2 2°23 State salesman to 


sell large line tobacco. Per- 
ywanent position, Central Tobacco Works, 
: Penicks, V 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, FURNITURE. 





If it’s from ANDREWS 
The recollection 


of QUALITY 
long after the PRICE has been forgotten. 


HELP WANTED. 


STANDARD MAKES. 
If it’s from ANDREWS its GOOD VALUE. 


its RELIABLE. . 
remains 





Pleasant employment. 
Write for particulars... 


Established 1880. 


..LADIES OR GENTLEMEN WELL PAID.. 





E.M.ANDREWS, 
Greensboro, N, C. 
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and field crops. With the best 


Guano 
Attachment 


on the market. 
Puts from 25 to 
600 pounds per 
acit with each 
crop. 


adjusted absolu.c:) 


vy Sull the see aud cu 


absolutely guaranteed. 


costs less. 





2 ata-on, 
est attainment in the making of planting machinery. 
planter the best time-iried princips, the results of long and successful experience, to- 
gether with the latest improvements. It is a simple practical planter that does the work 
of nearly every other planter ,on tle market, and doves it far better. 


COLE'S UNIVERSAL PLANTER, NO. 3 


Plants corn in bill or drill. Sows unrolled cot- 
ton seed. Unsurpassed for planting peas, pea- 
nuts, velvet beans, sorghum and other garden 















Cole Planters 


are simplest and easi- 
est of a!l to operate. A 
small boy can guide 
them on _ hillsides, 
curved rows or rocky 
land. The amount of 
seed can be regulated 
to please the most ex- 
acting. The deptb of 
planting can also be 
Thos above cut represents the high- 
We ha-e comb‘ned in this one 


Every machine is 


Cotton Planter With Guano Attachment.—Mixes guano with soil under 
seed, makes young cotton grow#treng and thrifty, costs less to plant. mach less to culti- 
vate, than slow, puny cotton. Wonierful success past two seasons, 


P.ace order early; it 


COLE PLANTERS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
WRITE TO-DAY FORCATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


(No. 3638.) 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH “AROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOUIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersonvilie, N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wil: be furnished on 
applicat‘on. Ksch correspondent should en- 
slose stamp for re ly. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sta « Colors—Teur,uotse, Blue. 

International Fiower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower— Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 








Mrs. Ransier’s Letter. 


We have had several letters asking 


for books for school-house and 


neighborhood 
We have only one or two tc 


reading and literary 
circles. 
be passed on but as the subject is not 
only one that interests us but one o1 
general interest, we reply here an: 
now. If one has a little money to 
spend, the Chatauqua course of home 
reading is unexcelled, either as a 
home reading course by the fireside. 
or the club where a few friends o1 
notes and 


The full 


course is a four years one, but thi 


associa tes can compare 


comment on their reading. 


years do not have to be read consec 
To illustrate: One year is 
A reading 
(translated) 


utively. 
the Freneh-Greek year. 
of 


Greek literature 


and history is the program unti 
Christmas, aiter Christmas tw: 
books. The French Revolution, i: 


a book as interesting as a novel an 
theroughly up to date in its Ameri 
ean way of handling the subject, a: 
books of th 
course, being written by men of na 


in fact are all the 


tional reputation along their lines 
and written for this course, making 
it easy to understand much that is 
difficult in ordinary text-books. Ther 
following the French Revolution 
hook, “The Human Naturc 
Club,” a book that will set you think- 


comes 


ing and keep you thinking some tim« 
and in fact long afterwards you wil! 
think of the subjects, not discussed 
in it, but which it has set you to dis- 
The Greek books are a 
Grecian JIlistory, handled in a mod- 
ern manner, and “Homer to Theo- 
of the 
Greek literature. Now this sounds 
dry. But it isn’t. It’s the way thes 
subjects are handled that make them 
fascinating, and as there 


cussing. 


critus,” a study choicest 


are review 
after each 
the end of 
the winter’s reading you have stowed 
away in the pigen holes of your 
brain some very excellent facts of 
history for future use and have had 
also a very enjoyable as 
profitable winter’s reading. 


or examination questions 
chapter, you find that at 


well as 

Four books make the year’s course. 
Now, if you or your club, cannot af- 
ford the four books or have not the 
time for so many, take the 
“Eighteen Christian Centuries.” It 
takes the centuries sinee the birth 
of Christ and handles each one so 


book 


that we cannot mix them any mor 
than we-would our other friends. Af- 
ter all, eighteen of our friends ar 
all different, one is near sighted and 
studious, wears spectacles. Now we 
will find a century just so. So we 
will figuratively put its spectacles 
on it and distinguish it forever af- 
ter. Then the long plumes, velvets 
and laces of the Spanish cavalier 


XUM 





adorn another century, while the 
iron masked mail-clad warriors of 
another century make them as char- 
acteristic to us as any of our pugi- 
listic friends are in our neighbor- 
hood acquaintance. After reading 
this book, we will never get mixed 
the events accompanying our mail- 
elad fighters of the fourteenth cen- 
tury with our long-plumed dandies 
of the sixteenth. 

But now suppose you don’t like 
history? Well, then, one of the most 
fascinating of books is, “The Great 
World’s Farm,” by Selina Gaye. 
Every one should read this book any 
and if you can “talk it over” 
with some one else, all the better. 
[It is a book that even the children 
Here are some of 
its chapters. “Soil-Makers, Soil- 
Carriers, Soil-Binders. Leaves and 
their Work, Blossom and Seed, The 
Golden Rule of Flowers, Seed Scat- 
tering, Nature’s Militia,” ete. These 
subjects of nature are handled not 
only in a scientific way, but also in 
a readable one. From the first 
breaking up of the rocks and meteo- 
ric dust deposits the earliest lichen 
growths down through nature’s 
modes of working and her helpers. 
Here are some of the review ques- 
tions on one chapter: 


way, 


can understand. 


“What questions difficult to an- 
swer are suggested by the seeds of 
various plants? What interesting 
cases have been known of seeds 
which kept their life for hundreds 
of years? What truth is suggested 
by the fact that the wild orchis does 
What difficulties may 
plants encounter in new localities? 
What may happen to seeds before 
they even begin to grow? Give ex- 
amples of seeds helped by being 
scorched, boiled and soaked? How 
do Western plants migrate? Why 
are coiposites apt to be successful 
emigrants?” 


not increase ? 


But I must not take more space 
telling you of the attractions of 
these books. You will very much 
enjoy them. We have “passed on” 
all in our possession, and clubs are 
reading them at present, but if any 
of our readers would like to get 
copies we wil! gladly assist them tu 
procure them. 

* * « 


From Alabama comes a charming 
letter from Miss Lucy Cobb, one of 
our first Progressive Farmer Sun- 
shiners. She is now in Alabama with 
her brother, and writes us for mem- 
bership cards, ete., for a Circle there. 
When they learned of our Sunshine 
Society they wanted to be ’Shiners 
too. So our Farmer Circle will soon 
have a lively branch in Alabama. 
Miss Cobb is going to write us the 
history of the quaint town—Demop- 
olis—in which she is. It was settled 
in 1817 by the French. We shall all 
enjoy her sketch very much. 

Other Circles have sent reports, 
and some new members too, this 
week; but I talked so long about 
those books that we shall have to 
leave reports for next week. That’s 
the way, they say, with us women 
“when we get started to talk,” and 
Sunshiners are the same I suppose. 





How to Be Happy. 


Are you almost disgusted with life, 
little man ? 
Tl tell you a wonderful trick 
That will bring you contentment if 
anything can— 
Do something for somebody quick. 


G 





Are you awfully tired with play, lit- 
tle girl, 
Weary, discouraged and sick ? 
I'll tell you the loveliest game in the 
world— 
Do something for somebody quick. 


must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but thet 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomacb 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


#1 2°305% 








Though it rains like the rain of the 
flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and 









+ es we 2 INCUBATO 
ou can make the sun shine in your | Perfect tn construction and 
soul, little man— ‘ cap, Wein bus sepia o-tam. 
Do something for somcbody quick. | | GEO. H. STAML, Quincy, I. 











Though the stars are like brass over- 
head, little girl, 
And the walks like a well-heated 








brick, 
And our earthly affairs in a terrible 
whirl, 
Do something for somebody quick. 
—Exchange. 
Deserve your confi- 
: dence. They have never 
Hingis failed—won’t fail now. 
A Sold by all dealers. 
1904 Seed Annual 
(INCORPORATED ) postpaid, free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Caepitai @tuchm, $5U,UcVU.UU, 


BUSINESS.— W ben you think of going off 
=_"_ 0 Schoul, write for Coliege 
Jourzal and Spon Utfers of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


KING’s BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N.C. .. . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
etc., by mail.) 








WANTE! QUICK 


tooove OPOSSUM SKINS 


At Highest Prices ever known. Also other 
Raw tars. Write for prices. Addr:ss A. EK. 
Burkhardt, Main and 2nd, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








fi he 9 reatest 
Ctton Fertilizer 


Used 0 ninetweere 
Consecutive Crgos. 
Made tron Sisk ond 
Auto metlec: 


Ask your dealer for it, and 
see thet the trade mark 
-f£SR- is on every bag, 
none Senuine 
without it, 


Stanursclired by 


F.5.Royster Guano (0 


WNortolts, Va. 


la Le A ee LO 
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ff 
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106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
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The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
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DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS: 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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Single ea 6 months 


eoeee $1.00 
55 
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Lecturer Cates Takes His Pen in Hand. 


My Dear Mr. Editor:—I often 
sharpen my pencil and think Tl 
write to The Progressive Farmer 
these long winter evenings, but one 
thing and then another occurs and 
my pencil grows dull again. 

Up here in old Alamance (the 
home of the gallant men and beauti- 
ful women—the place, as “Reader” 
says, in last week’s Progressive Far- 
mer, where good wines grow—not 
only on the banks of Haw River, but 
all over the good old county) up here 
this has been an_ extremely cold 
winter. There have only been two 
mornings since Thanksgiving Day 
that the ground has not been frozen. 
But all the same our people are hav- 
ing what I call a mountaineer’s good 
time. 
~ One thing we do enjoy these long 
evenings, and that is reading The 
Progressive Farmer. The editorials 
are simply fine, and then Dr. Kil- 
gore’s and Dr. Burkett’s writings are 
fully worth the price of the paper. 
Tait Butler is a whole team by him- 
self. Harry Farmer is an up-to-date 
writer, and that letter of J. H. Park- 
er in last week’s issue is indeed time- 
ly and ought to be heeded. And then 
there are J. B. Hunnicutt, Guy E. 
Mitchell, B. F. White and “Reader” 
—a man I knew and learned to love 
long ago. I like him—he came from 
another county and plucked a sweet 
flower from the banks of Haw River. 
All these and many other good writ- 
ers grace The Progressive Farmer. 
Then comes the Young Folks’ depart- 
ment and Aunt Jennie’s letters. The 
notes on the Sunday-school lesson 
are very helpful. Every number 
grows better. If you want to be a 
better farmer, better dairyman, bet- 
ter stock-raiser, better poultryman; 
if you want to be more social with 
your neighbors and learn how to 
love them better; if you want higher 
and broader and bigger ideas of life; 
if you want to be a better citizen of 
county, State and nation, and—best 
of all, if you want to be a better 
Christian—if you live on a farm, 
take The Progressive Farmer. Join 
the Farmers’ Alliance, read the pa- 
per, and practice its teachings, live 
up to the constitution of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Then, if at the end 
of twelve months you don’t say it 
paid socially, financially, and religi- 


ously, I promise you now I will foot 
the bill. 

Recently I have traveled over Hali- 
fax County in the interest of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, nnd notwithstand- 





ing the cold, snowy weather, Halifax 
County has six strong, healthy Sub 
Alliances, and will soon have as many 
more. I found the farmers, with few 
exceptions of one mind, realizing 
since every other class is organized, 
it is time for them to act for them- 
selves. Self-preservation is one of 
the first laws of old mother nature. 
And best of all, we have learned 
that we are not fighting against any 
other class. We want the railroads, 
the bankers, the manufacturers. We 
rejoice to see them develop the re- 
sources of the grand old Common- 
wealth. We would not throw a peb- 
ble in their way. 

But if organization pays’ them, 
and made it possible for them to 
grow to such immense pronortions, 
why would not the same thing apply 
to the more than sixteen hundred 
thousands honest tillers of North 
Carolina soil? They never could have 
reached these heights had it not been 
for well-formulated and _ wisely-di- 
rected plans, and the key-note to it 
all was—they had their heads to- 
gether. 

I have been told that the wild 
horses of the West when they come 
to their camping ground to spend the 
night, stand in a ring, heels out, 
heads together, so that if an enemy 
approaches, each defending his or 
her part of the line. Ought we not 
to be as wise? 

Head together, boys, heads to- 
gether. H. M. CATES. 

Alamance C., N. C. 


Cc. S. MEAL. 


963 Bags Cotton Seed Meal. 
467 Bags Thirteen Per Cent Acid. 
278 Bags Fourteen Per Cent Acid. 
221 Bags Muriate Potash. 
161 Bags Sulphate Potash. 
197 Bags Wheat Bran. 
196 Bales Rice Straw. 
. 869 Bales No. 1 Timothy Hay. 


Get Our Prices Before Buying. 


w. B. COOPER, 


WHOLESALE GROCER, 
Wilmington, N. C. 








AGENT WANTED. 


Good man in every county to sell 
Osgood Standard Scales 


For Store, Factory and Farm. 


Most complete line made. 1903-4 Patterns 
Stee] Lever Stock Scales are beauties. 
Prefer man experienced in selling ma- 
chinery and implements. Fine catalogue. 
Nosamples. Can be handled nicely as side 
line. Liberal contract. Hxclusive agency. 
Have you that man in mind? Show him 
this paper.. He can make money. We 
want him now. Act quick. 
OSGOOD SCALE Co., 
99 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Largest makers of Farm Scales in this 
county. 














GLIVER. 


TYPEWRITERS. 











OLIVER ol 
rman vsipi5 3 


STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER. 








First premium given it at our last 
State Fair. Most durable machine 
made. Kuns steadily three to five 
years without repairs. Easy to Jearn, 
and never fails to please. Guaranteed 
for two years. 

Write for prices and terms to any of 
our agents. 


J. B. CRAYTON, Gen. Agent, 
CHABLOTTE, N.C. 
B. H. WOODELL, Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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THE Gutaway Harrow Company 


«MANUFACTURE... 


Clark’s Celebrated Cutaway Harrows, 
Orchard Harrows, Smoothing Harrows, 
Mower Knife Grinders. Solid Disks fur- 
nished when desired. Address 


R. S. PETTY, General Agent, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Farmers Wanted. 


Several good tenant farmers wanted to 
lease or rent lands in Pitt and Beaufort 
Counties. Farmers with teams preferred. 
Send references. Address, Alston Grimes, 
Griimesland, N. C., or J. Bryan Grimes, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








10,000 Plants for {6c 


More gardens and farms are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than any other in a 
America. ‘There is reason for this, % 

We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our warranted seeds, 
in order toinduce youtotry them,we 4 
make you a= following unpre- 
offer: 


ty Lettuce, 
1000 Splendid Onions, 
1000 Rare Luscious Radishes, 
1000 Gloriously Brilliant Flowers. 
Above seven packages contain suffi- 
cient seed to ¥ 4. 10. plants, f 
nishing bushels of bri 
and lots and lots of choice vegeta- 
bles,together with our great catalog, 
telling all about Flowers, Roses, 
Small Fruits, etc., all for 1é6c in 
amps and this notice. Mam- 
moth 140-page oe alone, 4c. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
¥, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Is there a Religious 
Paper in 
Your Home? 


6E~® 
THE PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


A religious newspaper for the 
family. Devoted to the inter- 
terests of Christ’s Kingdom as 
represented by the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. The 
largest and handsomest religi- 
ous journal in the South—36 
pages weekly. 


Special Offer: 


You can getthe STANDARD and 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER for 
$2.50 a year, provided you are 
not now a bubscriber to one or 
the other, or both papers. Re- 
newals to both papers cannot 
be accepted at this rate. 


Address all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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’ q H 4 45000, 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide * cor 
300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating al! fur animals. 

All about trapping, Trappers’ Secreta, all kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price List free. 
ANDERSCH BBOB,, Dept. 816, Minveapolis, Mina, 





‘WASH 
GOODS 


EMBROIDERIES 


CBWE 


“GOOD VALUE FOR ONE’S 
MONEY IS THE STRONGEST 
ATTRACTION IN THIS... 
WORLD.” : : : : : 8 


oG 


The early Spring shipment of the 
advance styles and newest pat- 
terns in Wash Goods has been re- 
ceived. New Style Ginghams, 
Neat Figured Percals, Printed 
Lawns and Woven Wash Fabrics 
in Novelty Designs. 


S——O® 


Thousands of 
Yards of 


Hamburg 
Embroideries 




















Swiss, Nainsook and Cambric All- 


Overs, Edges and Insertings in all 
widths at lowest prices. . 
Sheuvood Fb1ggs ¥ECo: 


203 and 205 Fayetteville Street, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 








Mention The Progressive Farmer. 


BILTMORE 
FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


Bliitmore Deep-Miltking Typical 
Jerseys. 


Over three hundred head on hand, in 
four separate herds The choicest col- 
lection in the world of Golden Lads 
and the get of Trevarth. Selected for 
large milking yieids and type. 


Special Offer. 


Write for illustrated Price List 


Of Bull Calves selected from the best 
dams, ready for shipment. All show 
anima 8, With large annual milk and 
butter yields behind them, and of the 
very best breeding. 


Biltmore Berkshires. 
Special Offer Good to 
February 1. 


Having on hand in addition to our 
home bree‘ting herd seventy Imported 
Sows and Boars for our Fourth Annual 
Sale Feb. 9 1904,and also one hundred 
young Sows for our 1905 Sale, we must 
make room atonce. We bave, there- 
fore, selected ten young Boars of first- 
class individuality and breeding and 
ready for service. First check for $35 
secures the oldest on hand; aiso fif- 
teen boars not quite as old, but just as 

ood, ready for service in February. 

‘irst check for $3!) gets the oldest. All 
registered and transferred, and you 
ean send him back if he is not worth 
the money and we will refund check. 
Anything fairer? 


..-Biltmore Standard Poultry... 
Special Offer Good to 
February 1. 


We are Headquarters for Barred and 
White Plymouth Rock, White and 
Golden Wyandottes, W bite and Brown 
S.C. Leghorns. If you want a change 
of blood in your yares (and it ye 
you to do this every y ear) send us 2 00 
for first choice, or $1.50 for second 
choice, and ship the bird back if you 
don’t tuink bim worth the money. No 
correspondence at this price. 


Apply as above and mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 

















